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cr We are told that the system of slavery should 
be mitigated, and that a course of amendment should 


be pursued with a view to its final 
pears to me, Sir, to be as cle 





abolition. It ap- 
} e, 01 sar as sunshine that.no ef- 
ectual mitigation of slavery is ever to be expected ,— 
ances of the case forbid 


at whatever may he uc- 


that the nature and circumst 
Stich au expectation—and th 
complished in this way 


will prove a complete delu- 
SION = ! - . — . . 
t will only deveive the abolitionists, and ruin 
tne ‘auee’ ~ » 

wr cause.—SPEECH OF Rev. Dr Tuomson. 





From the Boston Commercial Gazette. 
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JUDGE CTHACHER’S CHARGE.’ 
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d by Judge Thacher, canno 
weight. 


and reason or not. 


scrutinizing them very severely, o 


ering, what ins f 
of thei ty be the future consequences 


F unlinited admission. 


"opimion of Judge ‘Thacher concerning the 
inthe fullowing sentence. ‘ ‘To 
nphlets, or newspupers, designed 
Circulated here and in other states of the Union, 
ch waving @ direct and necessary tendency to ex- 
© In ths minds of our own citizens deadly hatred 
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t charge of Judge Thacher, 
{ a certain nature, has ap- 
ts of this city, accompanied with | 
laudatory, giving a kind of public | 
all the sentiments which it contains. 
copied this extract from 
» 43 might have been expected, 
T armed judge with complimentary 
he opinions, however, of the Southern ed- 
soundness of the law and reason- 
doctrines, in their full extent, which 


‘Their private inter- 
angers, and their future apprehen- 
nt to insure their approbation of the 
learned Judge, whether they be 
So also, we our- 
heartily sympathise with our Southern 
angers to which they are exposed 
d populstion, are perhaps too ready 
40d doctrines, like those contained in the 
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gainst their masters, and to effect by fire and sword 
their emancipation, isan offence aguinst the peace 
of the Commonwealth, and may be prysecuted as a 
misdemeanor at common law.’ 


together so many acts and contingencies, which are 
in themselves separate and distinct, that a division 
or analysis is necessary, in order to understand it 
correctly. A citizen of this state * may be prosecu- 
ted for a misdemeanor at common law,’ according 
to the Jearned Judge, if he commit either of the four 
following acts. 1. If he * publish books, pamphlets 
or newspapers, designed to be circulated in other 
states of the Union, having a direct and necessary 
tendency to excite in the minds of our own citizens 
deadly hatred and hostility against their brethren 
of other states.’— 2d. If the sane be done, designed 
to be circulated in this state.—3d. If he * publish 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, designed to be 
circulated in other states, having a direct and ne- 
cessary tendency to stimulate the slave population 
there, to rise ngainst their masters, and to eflect their 
emancipation by fire and sword.’ 4th. If the same 
be done, designed to be circulated in this state. 

Now, it is to be observed, that no criminal in- 
tention is here cousidered necessary, in order to con- 
stitute the offence. [t is not even required, that the 
publisher shall intend to produce the effects here 
mentioned. [t is sufficient that the publications 
have, in the opinion of the court aud jury, merely a 
tendency to preduce such effects. He may even 
publish and circulate them only in this state, and 
for an entirely different object ; and yet, if the 
doctrine of the learned judge be correct, he is liable 
to be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Let us illustrate the doctrine by examples. A 
large portion of the tariff newspapers in the northern 
states, (and a leading one in this city may be taken 
us a sample) contain matter every week, and almost 
every day, ‘ having a direct and necessary tendency 
to excite in the minds of the citizens’ of the north- 
ern and sourthern states, ‘deadly hatred and hostili- 
ty ’ against each other. ‘The same may be suid of 
many southern papers. Now, | would ask, are all 
these worthy editors, and the learned and opulent 
and respectable gentleinen who write these articles, 
liable to be arraigned, tried. and sentenced in the 
Leverett street Court by the honorable Judge, for a 
heinous crime, and to be punished by confinement 
to hard labor in the House of Correction or the State 
Prison? If this indeed be the case, it is time the 
Grand Jury had files of certain papers laid before 
them, and that the Commonwealth’s Attorney should 
be reininded of his duty by the Court and the pub- 
lic. 
the editors, who compliment the Charge so_ highly, 
would change their tone, and their countenance, and 
perhaps their lodgings. 

Let us now try an example, illustrative of anoth- 
er point in the Charge of the learned Judge ; viz : 
‘ the publication of books, pamphlets or newspapers, 
designed to be circulated in this state, having a di- 
rect and necessary tendency to stimulate the slave 
| population in other states to rise against their mas- 
ters,’ &c. 
which treat of the cruelties of the slave trade, and 
the almost equal cruelties exercised by some masters 





pass over all the various addresses to the compassion 
and the best feelings of mankind, by societies and 
benevolent men, who have exerted themselves, in 
this country and in England, to procure the abolition 
of slavery. 
es, histories, and dramas, whieh we have pubiished 
and are constantly publishing, containing the most 
ardent and exciting passages in favor of Jiberty, and 
of those who have fought to obtain it, or have sac- 
rificed their lives in endeavoring to defend or to re- 
cover it. All publications of this kind have the 


dency * to stimulate such slaves as may read them, 


which is painted in such glowing colors. 


various ways, all over the State :—I mean, that part 





This sentence is so much involved, and connects | 


Were this the case, I apprehend that some of | 


I will pass over all those publications | 


I will pass over all the orations, speech- | 


strongest and the most * direct and necessary ten- 


to rise against their masters, in order to recover a | 
boon, which others prize so highly, and the value of 
I will 
now, for the sake of illustration, only particularize 3 
one publication, which is, or ought to be in the pos- | and with such apparent sincerity, been made to our 
session of every citizen, and which is circulated in| sympathies, that it has effectually restrained every 


| extent, which I hope is sotnewhat mnaginary, and 
which T trast will never be sanctioned by our Su- 
| preme Court. 

| I cannot, indeed, conceive of any law, which will 
| prevent us here from discussing the subjeet of shive- 
| ry and emancipation, aud other questions connected 
| with slavery, and of printing and circulating books, 
| pamphlets, and newspapers on these questions a- 
mong our own citizens, If the citizens of other 
slates choose to cherish a ‘deadly hatred’ against us 
for this, whut is that to us, or to our courts of law? 
If we do not go into their states to circulate these 
hooks, what just cause of complaint have they a- 
gainst us? What law have we broken, or what 
civil or moral right have we violated, by discussing 
subjects among ourselves, in print, which have al- 
ways been so discussed in England, to their fullest 
extent, and in the most excitable manner, where 
this very common law, on which the learned Judge 
relies, originated and prevails, and from whom we 
received it? If we have slave states, England also 
has slave colonies. 


rights, which is not inapposite here. * Article | 
16. The liberty of the press is essential to the se- 
curity of freedom in a state ; it ought not, therefore, 
to he restrained in this Commonwealih.’ There 
is very little danger of the liberty of the press being 
restrained improperly by stutute. ‘lhe people 
have too much influence in the legislative body, to 
fear any thing from that quarter. It is the Courts, 
from which every thing, dangerous to liberty, is to 
be apprehended. The doctrine of contempts, which 
has been recently revived, and which is now in the 
full tide of successful experiment, is a most alarin- 
ing engine, which, in the hands of arbitrary, vio- 
lent, and unprincipled men, may be abused to al- 
most any extent. In this case, the court is accuser, 
judge, and jary, from whom there is no appeal ; and 
they must, in many instances, be warped by their 
personal interests, prejudices, and resentments. A 
controlling influence, in some cases, over the public 
press has been attempted to be exercised ;—and if 
no abuse of power has thus far occurred, yet who 
can tell how soon a most pernicious censorship may 
not be assumed ? 
law, which grew up wader abuses of monarchical 
power and a base subseftiency of the judges to that 
power, is set up as the supreme law of the land, 
opposing the peculiar genius of our institutions, and 
controlling an article our bill of rights, intended 
expressly to secure the freedom of the press from 
the inference of the Courts, the Legislature, and thé 
Common Law, the people should be jealous of their 
liberties, and firm in resisting every encroachment. 
[ cannot bat think, that the learned Judge, in re- 
viewing his language, will disccver, that he has used 
expressions, which, in their most obvious mening, 
encroach upon forbidden ground ;—a ground, which 
I hope and believe will prove to be untenable. 
A CITIZEN. 
From the New-Hampshire Observer. 
IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. No. IV. 


| Mr. Evrror,—The great argument that has ever 





I will transcribe another article of the bill of | 


When the old English common 





| been urged upon us by our brethven of the South, to 


| ration of the wretched condition of the slaves, has 
| been, that, in their present excitable state, liable 
| every moment to be roused to a feeling of despera- 
| tion in view of their wrongs, and wanting but the 
/ assorance of sympathy in their distress, frou any 
| portion of the freemen in New-England, to urge 
| them at once to a universal revolt, no efforts could 
be made in their behalf, with any prospect ultimate- 
ly of real benefit to themselves, or their masters. 
We have been told that delay was necessary, in or- 
der that the slave might be instructed, enlightened, 
und rendered capable of enjoying the blessings of 
liberty ; that tamalt, anarchy, and civil war would 
be the immediate result of striking off his chains and 
giving hit freedom ; and that the entire ruin of the 
fairest portion of our country must be simultaneous 
with aniversal emancipation. ‘This plea has so often 





| effort, that we shou'd otherwise have imade, for the 


of our constitution, called the Bi/l of Rights. This | degraded Afvican. But is this plea founded in truth? 
instruinent contains the following declaration ;—than | 


‘To every one who will impartially examine the 


| which, no publication can be imagined, that could | present situation of the southern states, as connected 
| have a more ‘ direct and necessary tendency, to! with slavery, the truth must appeer far otherwise. 


| masters.’ 


obtaining their safety and HAPPINESS.’ 


If this be true, f would then ask the learned Judge 


are guilty of a misdemeanor, 


rosecuted as a misdemeanor.’ 


Now, let a slave, if he were able, rend the history rn 
of the causes which occasioned, and the result which | human beings, but little short of the whole popula- 
terminated our revolutionary war ; or, as it was then | 
called, rebellion, or ‘rising against our masters,’ | 
the king and Parliament of Englawd ;—then let him | 
read this declaration of the * natural rights of ALL | 
men,’ made by citizens of the same country in which 
he is held in bondage ;—and I will ask, can any | 
t thing have a stronger * tendency ’ to excite his love 

of liberty, his sense of wrong, his efforts to recover 
his freedom, and his desperate exertions to avenge | ger disguised ; the slaves are universally ripe for re- 
himself on those whom he deems his oppressors? | bellion. 


if he is prepared to charge his juries, that all those, : 
who publish or circulate the constitution of the state, | in my opivion,) and the slaves will have received a 
and if he is ready io | volumtary freedom, or the soathern stutes will be in- 
sentence such persons to an ignominious punishuent ? 

‘That publications, designed to be circulated in| are the 
r other states among the staves, the object and 
INTENTION of which is, to excite the slaves to rise 
against their masters, if any such publications there 
be, ure of a criminal nature, | will not deny ; and 
though they may not be ‘an offence against the 
peace of this Commonwealth,’ yet they probably 
way, I presume, (or, at least, it ought to be so) * be 
Whether this be 
aw or not, the case is entirely different from the 
their brethren of other stutes, broad ground covered by the learned Judge. 


He 
‘© stuuulate the slave population there to rise a- . certainly carries the grasp of the common law to 


an! medium of the public prints, a just icea of the pre- 


2 : ; a : . . - aie seereaolt 
stimulate the slave population to rise against their | No man, I will venture to say, can make himself 


| intimately sequainted with the condition of the slaves 


Article 1. All men are born free and equal, and | as it is at this moment in Virginia, South Carolina, 
have certain natural, essential, and UNALIENA-| or indeed any of the slaveholding states, but inust 
BLE rights ;—among which may be reckoned the | be compelled to acknow ledge, that nothing but 
right of ENJOYING and defending their lives and | t ‘ 
LIBERTIES ;—that of acquiring, possessing, and the eviis of slavery will ever be eradicated from our 
protecting property ;—in fine, that of seeking aud | country. 


prompt and decisive efforts can afford any hepe that 


Measures, efficient and energetic mea- 
sures, must be taken immediately, or they will nev- 
ver be taken at all. ‘Two million and ten thousand 


tion of the United States at the time of the declara- 
tion of Independence, cannot longer be retained ip 
/an ignominious and cruel bondage. ‘The slaves 
ust soon receive a gratuitous freedom, or they will 
take it by force. Fxertions in reference to the fu- 
ture and gradual emancipation of the slaves are 
useless ;they will new be free or they wil! perish in 
the attempt. ‘The truth need not, it cannot be lon 


| 
The dreadful tragedy of Southampton is 


| but a prelude to a more dreadful slaughter. bive 
| years henee, (and | am not alone, nor am I basty 


’ 


} volved iv all the horrors of a civil war. We, who 
peaceful inhabitants of this quiet state, can 
have no idea of the continual fear that pervades the 
brenst of the southern planter. We know nothing 
of the eflorts that ure made to hash every attempt 
at rebellion that is made by the slaves, to prevent 
its circulation, lest it should awaken the sympathies 
of New England people in favor of the sutlering 
slave. J say not this to exeite unnecessary alarw, 
bat to give to those who cannot personally know the 
facts, and who have become acquainted with the 
conditiun of the slave, only through the distorted 





and overseers upon their unhappy slaves. I will| prevent any measures being adopted for the melio- | 


} 


| 


sunt circumstances of the Southern States. Am I 
asked for proef of these assertions? What does the 
excited feeling that has recently been exhibited to- 
wards a citizen of Massachusetts, for asserting, as he 
conscientiously believes, the plain and simple truth 
in regard to slavery —in offering lurge rewards for 
his upprehension,—in demanding him from the state 
by civil authorities,--in threatening him from all quar- 
ters With assassinalion,—prove ? 
late wanton outrage upon a respectable gentleman 
in Virginia, for simply asserting, that, considered in 
the abstract, the slave had a right to be free,—prove ? 
What do the host of threats that week after week 
are teeming froin their public journals, against those 
who shall dare to assert the rights of the slave,— 
prove ? 

It cannot be denied that the whole slave popula- 
tion are now ready for revolt, that their masters are 
aware of the fact, and that the result must be the 
inevitable and utter extermination either of the Whites 
or the Blacks. And will the people of New-Eng- 
land stand coolly by, ond see this war of exters:ia- 
tion carried on ; will they even see aritters brought 
to acrisis, which will render such a war inevitable ? 
Surely not. It cannot be that the descendanrs of 
those, who fouglit so bravely for our country’s invle- 
pendence, and in whowe souls are still cherished that 
noble determination to enjoy liberty or suffer death, 
can look on calmly and behold the fairest portion of 
89 dear a purchase made the scene of civil war, or 
what is worse, become the heritage and possession of 
another people—a black community. 

‘These evils can be avoided. In our last nusiber 
we endeavored to show, that no danger could be 
apprehended from the slaves should they be imme- 
distely emancipated, and we will now appeal to 
facts, that must, so far as strict analogy can do it, 
put the matter beyond a doubt. 

In the Edinburgh Review for October 1825, I find 
seven cases stated, each of which shows how chim- 
erica] are the fears that are indulged frou iminediate 
emancipation. ‘Iwo of them will prove all we can 
wish. 

Since the parliament of Great Britain have abol- 
ished the Slave ‘Tiade, fourteen thousand slaves have 
been transported to Sierra Leone and liberated, 
* They occupy at present twelve towns, in which 
there are both churches and schools. « The people 
have now fallen into the habits of civilized society. 
They are decently and respectubly dressed. ‘They 
attend divine worship regularly. They exhibit an 
orderly and moral conduct. In their towns little 
shops begin to make their appearance ; and their 
lands shew the marks of industrious cultivation.’ 
They are in fact a colony of liberated slaves, under 
the unnatural government of the Whites, to whom 
they are in number as one hundred and fifty to one, 
and yet in the enjoyment of all the blessings of civil. 
ized life. 

The other case is one on a much more ainple 
scale,—the emancipation of St. Domingo. In 1794 
the whole negro pepulation, amounting to more than 
half a million, were universally emancipated, by a 
decree of the convention of France. And what was 
the result of this hazardous resolution? ‘Yor the 
first nine months after this great, and we may say, 
violent change had been eflected in their condition, 
during a season, too, of unexampled convulsion both 
in the colony and mother country, we find them 
continuing to work as peaceably as before, upon 
their old plantations and for their eld masters,’ 
Malenfant says, *'The Whites lived happily and in 
peace upon their esiates, and the negroes continued 
to work for them.’ Sacroix also says, ‘ The colony 
marched as by enchantment towards. its ancient 
splendor ; cu‘tivation prospered ; every day produc- 
ed perceptible proofs of its progress.” Many ether 
authorities might be easily cited, that unanimously 
declare the condition of the slaves for seven years, 
to have been most enviable. Then, in consequence 
of an armament being sent from France, to redace 
the Blacks again to siavery, a civil war commenced 
which ended only with the complete extermination 
of the Whites. The St. Domingo slaves, half a 
million in number, were liberated in a day, without 
prepiration, or even warning, and their transition 
from bondage to freedom was accomplished with 
safety and ease ; and we know not why the result 
should be otherwise were the United States to adopt 
a similar humane ood judicious course. 8. 8. 





For the Liberator. 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION. 


TO REV. ISAAC ORR. LETTER Ill. 


* Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
—Jesus Cunist. 

Sir—You will perceive that I still adhere to the 
maxiin which I have chosen for my motto ; it is at 
enmity with Colonizationism, and is, therefore, the 
best argument which I can bring forward to confute 
your dogmas. Suppose the white inhabitants of 
the United States were in the abject condition that 
the colored inhabitants are 5 would you consent to 
their removal to some inhospitable clime, uninbab- 
ited by civilized man? This is reversing the ques- 
tion ; this is the argument of my motto. How easy 
it is to talk of philanthropy and benevolence ! How 
mony bear the reputation of being philanthropic 
and benevolent, who really are only actuated by 
mercenary and iniquitous motives of policy ! ‘Thus 
it is with Colonizationists. As subtle as sin can 
make them,* they wish to remove the fiee colored 
population by false pretences. They pretend that 
they have the good of the colored population at 
heart, and appeal to the sympathies of the public 

*1 do not wish to be understood to say that eve- 
ry individaal belonging to the Colonization Society is 
chargeable with the guilt of the Society. On the 
contrary, | know many werthy colonizationisis, 
whom I believe to be actuated by motives of be- 
nevolence. ‘T'o brand every colonizationist with the 





sin of Colonizationism, would be illiberal and unjust. 


What does the | 


for support. And they are supported ; supported 
by the deep-rooted, bitter prejudices of slavites and 
their well wishers ; supported by sin—the sin of 
imposing upon their colored brethren with impuni- 
ty ; supported by avarice ;* supported by power ; 
supported by every other thing suve jastice, reason, 
and * pure and undefiled religion.’ 

As some of the arguments advanced in my first 
letter have not yet been replied to, 1 do not know 
| whether my opponent will presume to deny that 
_ Colonizationists do use coercion both directly t and 
| indirectly to accowplish their ends. Can any rea- 
sonable man witness the degradation of the free 
colored people ; their multifarious miseries ; the de- 
| privation of their rights ; their expulsiog from our 
cities ; and say that there is no force used hy colo- 
| nizationists? Who were they who called for the 
enforcement of the then nominal law, authorizing 
the expulsion of the free colored people from Ohio ? 
They were colonizationists»s They seem to say to 
the free people of color—* Go you shall ; by peace- 
able means if possible—by forcible means if you 
will not go otherwise ” ! 

I do give it as my candid opinion, sir, that 
not one quarter, nay, not one eighth of those who 
have been induced to emigrate to Liberia would 
have done so, had they not been forced to go. Dur- 
ing the recent disturbances at the south, there were 
more emigrants than ever before ; and this coloni- 
zalionists cite as proof positive of the growing suc- 
cess of their darling scheme! But daring the ex- 
citement atthe south, the free blacks were more 
bitterly persecuted than ever! This is the reason 
why there were so many etmigrations. This ‘ suc- 
cess’ proves nothing more than that Colonization- 
ism flourishes by persecution. 

Colonizationists say that the prejudice of the whites 
against the blacks cannot be overcome. This is 
very eusily said, but less easily proved, as is the case 
with most other mere assertions. Truly, the preju- 
diee agninst the colored people is great (let it be 
said to the shame of colonizationists)—but because 
we have a great evil” to overcome, shall wo say 
that it cannot be overcome? No, rather let us atone 
for an evil which alike disgraces individuals and the 
community, by endeavoring to rid the world of it! 





* The slaveholders well know that when the free 
colored population are removed, their slaves will be 
rendered more contented with their situation ; and 
consequently the Colonization scheme will particu. 
larly benefit slavites. Does not the Colonization 
Society owe its origin to slaveholders? Yes, the 
were the fathers of the Society! A few individaa 
headed by the Rev. Robert Finley, formed the A- 
merican Colonization Society at Washington in the 
year 1817. Mr Finley was an inhabitant of a 
northern slave state, and was himself, I believe, a 
slaveholder. His coudjutors were southerners and 
slaveholders. Washington city, the head quarters of 
the Society, daily witnesses its droves of slaves, like 
cattle, disposed of to the highest bidder! Slavehold- 
ers are fast becoming advocates of the Society, and 
their watch-word seeins to be, * Let us perpetuate 
Slavery.’ I recollect reading the account of a con- 
version of a slavite to Colonizationism ; when asked 
to give his reasons for thus acting, he emphatically 
said, * Remember the Southampton tragedy !’ Yes, 
remember the Polish tragedy ! and with as much 
reason might the Russian Autocrat resolve to wage 
war with the French nation for setting the Poles an 
example in their late revolution ; as well might he 
ascribe their thirst for Eberty to the incitements of 
the French ; as to say that the removal of the free 
colored population will conduce to the safety of the 
South. ‘Ihe sound of liberty has ere this greeted 
the ears of the slaves, and ‘ Liberty or Death’ will 
be their only alternative. It is idle to talk of forev- 
er deceiving any set of men, however degraded, as 
to their dearest rights. 

+ In my last, 1 promised some important facts in 
relation to the measures which are made use of, in 
order to promote the objects of the Colonization So- 
ciety. ‘Che following facts are susceptible of proof t 
Listen ! ‘ learned’ Mr Orr! 

An intelligent and respectable colored clergyman, 
recently from the south, and now in this city, in- 
forms me that there is at present residing in the city 
of Norfolk, Va, a gentleman named Wm. Maz- 
well, (whose relentless persecution of the free col- 
ored people has rendered him quite conspicuons,) 
who is constantly in the habit of using and causing 
to be used, physical force in sending colored per- 
sons to Liberia. Several have been loaded with 
chains, in order to induce them to submit! The 
history of Mr Maxwell is no doubt full of interest ; 
but we think that the readers of these letters would 
not be much interested in the perusal of it, and 
therefore withhold it from them. It may be well 
enough to mention, however, that he was formerly 
an opposer of the Colonization Society, and was on 
that account banished from Norfolk, whence he re- 
turned two years ufterwa:rd—what ‘—a loyal colo- 
nizationist/ * Prodigious’! yet we cannot doubt 
Mr Maxwell’s sincerity! Ob, no! He is in high 
repate among the Washington colonizationists. 

I atn also informed that the magistrates of Norfolk 
have resolved to register the names of no more free 
colored persons, who may enter that place ; but im- 


without consulting them as to their wishes in that 
respect. I defy contradiction, as the information wis 
imparted to my informant age of the magistrates 
themselves! Should there be any doubt expressed 
as to the validity of the above facts, f ain 

to give the name of the individual who mnparted 
them to me. ‘lhe rewson why | have concealed it 





is obvious, as I would not willingly expose any one 
to the eff-eta of the n,n of colonigationixts. 
‘he Colonization Society not send apy away 


without their own consent ! 


mediately on their arrival to ship them for Liberia, . 
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Such should be the course pursued by colonization- 
ists! But how very differently they act ! 

I have asked how the blacks could be benefitted 
by a removal to Afiica? Will the Colonization 


Society give them land? Oh! no, they could not | 


think of such a thing. Are the advantages for ob- 
taining a good education there superior to those in 


this country? There, amongst savages ; where the | 


beast of prey exercises lordly control, amid deserts 
of immeasurable extent ; where civilized man is an 
alien and a stranger—can the inhabitants of the 
western world attain bigher moral or intellectual ac- 
quirements, than in this country, where we are sur- 
rounded by the highest degree of civilization, where 
the arts and sciences are fast verging to perfection, 
and nature is in some degree yielding to innovations 
the result of education?—QOut, on the ridiculous 
idea !—Coininon sense teaches me to consider such 
nonsensical stuff on a par with Quixotism. If one 
half of the money collected by colonizationists was 
expended for the education of the colored people 
here, there would be no need of colonization pro- 
jects. Don’t you think so, Mr Orr? To besure, 
were this the case, there would be no need of em- 
ploying * General Agents,’ ‘ Secretaries,’ and so on ; 
but then the Colonization Society studies the inter- 
ests of the colored people, you know ! 

Methinks that a * decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind,’ and for the honor of America, whose 
form of government is most corgenial to freedom, 
would induce those who love their country, and 
who wish her national character to be no longer 
staized by the foul crime of slavery, to use their ut- 
most endeavors to improve the condition of her col- 
ored inhabitants, by acting justly, mercifully, and 
honorably, so that she may become in truth, what 
she is now only in part, * the home of the free, and 
the asylum of the oppressed.’ 

GARDNER JONES. 

New-York, April 20th, 1832. 


For the Liberator. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN QUERIST AND 

APOLOGIST. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

Querist. After all, 1 cannot see how 
these people manage to reconcile their sla- 
very with their republicanism, or their chris- 
tianity. 

Apotocist. Many have been in the 
same situation: but in all cases it proceeds 
from ignorance of the fact, that many words 
have two meanings; and it is only when 
people are skilled in these matters, that any 
one of these sounds brings ideas appropri- 
ate to the occasion on which it is uttered: 
republicanism and christianity are two such 
words. They, each, have an abstract or 
theoretical signification, which affords an 
ample theme for the dispiay of rhetorical 
and oratorical talents. Metaphysicians have 
figured here to great advantage. If these 
abstract definitions were dispensed with, 
muny talented politicians and theologians 
would be thrown out of empioyment. There 
are others, who would be sufferers by the 
rejection ;—indeed most people would feel 
themselves in some degree stripped by such 
a procedure. As it regards the other mean- 
ing of republicanism, as has already been 
said, they are entitled to the advantages of 
freedom, who have the power to be free; 
or, in other words, they are free, whom the 
Jaw pronounces free—and here again scrip- 
ture comes to the aid of the republican:— 
it says, ‘ Be subject to the powers that be ; 
for the powers that be, are ordained of God.’ 
It is impossible for individuals to extend 
their philanthropy so as to embrace the uni- 
verse ; but these republicans make them- 
selves amends for this imperfection in their 
nature, by an especial exertion in favor of 
themselves and those with whom they are 
identified This they manifest by great 
zeal and spirit, where the shadow of an at- 
tempt is made to impair political rights. 
Some of them have been known to plead, 
hour by hour, to show the iniquity of such 
attempt ; they have even shewn how great 
was the sincerity of their conviction by pro- 


claiming war, and sacrificing thousands of | 


lives rather than submit to the least en- 
croachment—this they have done on the 
ground of principle. With regard to the 
practical theological definition, it requires 
but the alteration of a few words, in the ab- 
stract definition ; together with the addition 
of a most ingenious scheme of belief, and in 
some cases, an admirable system of obser- 
vances, ordinances and performances. No 
one need pretend to say that this is not 
more coinplex, and does not consume more 
time and money than would fulfil the requi- 
sitiuns of the ideal abstract thing. Does 
not this shew a willingness to make sacrifi- 
ces? Besides, the good livings and high 
reputations that proceed from it are cogent 
arguments in its favor ;—but nothing will 
stop the mouth of sophistry and cynicism. 

Q. Do not these owners find difficulty 
in making so large a body of slaves submit 
to their condition? Are there none among 
them who are aware, that they are debarred 
the enjoyment of their natural rights? 

A. A few there are; but they are gen- 
erally removed to their native country, or 
placed in some situation where their infu- 
euce wij! miss its unhappy effect on their 
fellows. Great care is taken to guard a- 
gainst the formation of such character, by 
rendering it penal to impart to them the 
means for altaining such knowledge. This 
care, together with low feecing, plenty of 
exercise, and due echastisement, succeed 
mostly in repressing that aspiring spirit 
which it has always been found expedient 
to curb in. those of low degree. Owners, 
it is true, are put to great expense in keep- 
ing drivers, and supplying them with whips, 


‘the protection of a patrol ! 


THE LIBERATOR. 





effects of their application often disqualify 
the slave for performing his share of labor ; 
and occasionally they have te make an ex- 
ample to rid them of a nuisance, and to pro- 
duce effect. On the whole, however, the 
| affair is managed to admiration. 
Q. Do the slaves never increase on the 
owners’ hand to an unprofitable or danger- 
| ous extent ? 

A. ‘They evince the same prudence 
here, as in other departments of this con- 
cern, Before this takes place, they sell off 
the surplus to distant markets. 


Q. What! is there an internal slave 
trade ? 
A. Yes; and it is managed very syste- 


matically, with great convenience to buyers 
and sellers, through the intervention of large 
dealers in this commedity. The slavers 
trade on large capitals—buy any number, 
of all ages and both sexes—and at what- 
ever time they have a sufficient number, 
and there is a demand in the market, they 
ship or coffle thein off to the proper place ; 
thus both seller and buyer can be accom.no- 
dated at his own Goor. This device econo- 
inises tine for the owners, and is an ample 
source of revenue to the slaver. 

Q. Is care taken, in these transfers, not 
to sever those who are related by affinity or 
consanguinity ? 

A. There is but little necessary as re 
gards the former relation, there being but 
little marriage among them. They mostly 
live in a state of permanent concubinage ; 
therefore no law is broken by separating 
what is called man and wife. This fact 
makes the separation of those who are con- 
sidered to be in the relation of parent and 
| child less distressing ; the uncertainty of 
| the case, under sucl circumstances, is very 
great. Ifthere should be any sympathy 
excited at these separations, it ought often 
to be for the master, who is the real suffer- 
er; yet we find no one commiserating him. 
Sensibility should select deserving objects 
—but mankind do not always discriminate. 

Q. Do slaveholders pretend that there 
is no evil in all this? 

A. They acknowledge it to be a great 
evil, and well they may ; for with all their 
care, they cannot make the slaves perform 
as much labor as they wish; and besides, 
they labor under terrible apprehensions for 
their personal safety. Iu despite of al! con- 
trivances to prevent it, some of the slaves 
become in a degrce intelligent, and it is 
never known in what hour these may _ pro- 
mote insurrection. Many find it necessary 
to have their beds curtained with weapons 
of defence. 

Q. My question related to moral evil— 
do owners adinit nothing of this ? 

A. Yes, they do in the abstract; but 
then they exonerate themselves on the 
ground, that the evil was entailed upon 
thein by the mother government. 

Q. Are they devising no plans to rid 
themselves of it ? 

A. Enthusiasts, who have no interest of 
their own, or sympathy for others, have fre- 
quently agitated the subject; but thus far, 











mand, and to take up all slaves who may be 
found without the limits of their owners’ 
plantation, under suspicious circumstances, 
or at a suspicious distance therefrom, and 
to correct all such slaves by a moderate 
whipping with a switch, or cowskin, com- 
monly called cownme, not exceeding twen- 
ty-nine lashes, unless the said slave shall 
have a ticket or letter, to shew the reasona- 
bleness of his or her absence, or shall have 
some white person in company, to give an 
account of the business of such slave or 
slaves-—And if ary white man shall beat or 
abuse any slave, quietly and peaceably 
being in his or her master’s plantation, or 
eeaad anv wheré without the same, with a 
lawful ticket, he shall forfeit the sum of 
fifty dollars, to be recovered by the owner, 
and to his use by action of debt, besides 
being liable to the owner in an action of 
tresposs for damages. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That the 
said patrols in their respective divisions, are 
hereby authorised and required, to enter in- 
to any disorderly house, or into any other 
house, vessel or boat, suspected of harbor- 
ing, trafficking or dealing with negroes, 
whether the same be occupied by white 
persons, free negroes, mulattoes, miustizoes, 
or slaves, and to apprehend and correct all 
slaves fuund there, by whipping, as herein 


moreover authorized and required, to give 
information of such white person as may be 
found in such house, vessel or boat, and to 
detain in their possession such produce or 
articles for trafficking, as may be found in 
such house, vessel ur boat, if such detention 
be authorized by any three freeholders, or 
by any justice of the peace, until the same 
shall be recovered according to law: And 
the said patrols are moreover authorized and 
required to disperse ali assemblies of slaves, 
where three in number or more may have 
assembled together, under any pretext what- 
ever, except for ordinary labor, without at 
least two respectable white persons being 
with them, who will give satisfactory assur- 
ances of their orderly conduct ; and should 
it be necessary for the purposes herein men- 
tioned, the said patrols may correct said 
slaves so assembled, by whipping, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-nine lashes, 

- Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful fur any person or persons, 
who may be engaged in dispersing any un- 
lawful assembly of slaves, free negroes, mu- 
lattoes or mustizoes, to enter into all such 
places, as the said persons may be assem- 
bled at, and if resisted, they may break open 
dvors, gates or windows. 





In the Genius of Universal Emancipation 
for October 1824, is the following article: 
—A person wlio resides in one of our sister 
states, sold a black woman and her mulatto 
child, not long since, to a Negro-trader, 
The woman knew nothing of the sale until 
she and the child were taken possession of 
by the purchaser. She was, it appears, a 
female of spirit, and as she was now out of 
the hands of her former master, and must 





their pretended schemes of justice and be- 
nevolence have been thwarted by the firm- | 
ness of those who understand the subject in| 
all its bearings. Those intermeddlers have 
very impertinently intruded the subject, ard 
pressed what they called argument very un- 
ceremoniously ; but they have been met 
with proper spirit, and always vanquished. 
| There is reason too, to believe, that the 
mass of their constituents were not afflicted 
with this mania; that they were well ac- 
quainted with the legal rights of their neigh- 
bors, and were too gentle and contented, to 
encourage their representatives to take part 
in a matter that they might reasonably ex- | 
pect would be firmly resisted, on the tena- | 
ble ground of ‘ State Rights.’ 
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'rcF> Our correspondent at Lewistown, Pa. in- 
forms us that the two colored men who were put 
into the jail in that place, on suspicion of being run- 
away slaves, (as stated in var 15th number,) were 
brought before the Court on the 2ist ult. and ob- 
tained a hearing before Judge Randall. One (George | 
Pinckney) was acquitted, and set at liberty—the 
other (John Casey) was condemned and given up | 
to his muster, who tuok him away in the mail stage. | 





LAWS OF FLORIDA. 

tf The slaves, we are ofien assured, are hap- 
py, and so devotedly attached to their masters that 
nothing could induce them to accept of their liberty. 
From the representations of the apologists for slavery, 
one would suppose that the system was fall of heav- 
enly bliss. ‘Io show the value of these, we subjoin 
two sections of a law passed in Florida the last year. 
How kind that treatment must be, which calls for 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the commander of eve- 
ry patrol, at least as often as once a ‘fort- 





galt, yokes, branding irons, &c. &c. and the 





night, to call out the patrol uncer his com- 


that shewed at once, the courage of the 
Roman matron, as it respected herself, and 
‘the heartless villariy of a detestable 
‘when applied to him. 


‘tell you to your face, that you are one of 


woman, but must spurn with indignation the 


all its particulars. 
| of hundreds, (I might, probably, say thous- | 


and good’ man. 
| agaist the unprincipled, inhuman, anti-Christian, 


go she knew not whither, she took occasion 
to vent her indignant feelings, in language 





, 
Walking towards 
him, with her child in her arins, she inter- 
rogated him as follows: ‘ Well, sir, I aim 
sold,am I?’ * Yes,’ was the reply. She 
continued, ‘ This gentleman, I suppose then, 
is my master?’ He answered in the affir- 
mative. * Well, now, (she proceeded) I will 


the most wicked, unmanly, cold-hearted 
creatures that I ever knew or heard of. 
Here, sir, is your own child, your own flesh 
and blood, which, together with its mother, 
you have sold for money !!!—Look at it, 
sir. Your features are in its face, your 
blood runs in its veins, and yet you have 
sotp it. Buse wretch that you are, you 
now care not what becomes either of me or 
yourchild. But away! I can no longer bear 
your sight.’ 

Where is the man, and especially the 


villain that is guilty of sych outrageous 


before directed; and the said patrols are | 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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‘or the Liberator. 
| DUTY OF FEMALES. 


| From whence comes the indifference manifested 
to the cause of the female slave? Cuan a claim like 
hers be urged in vain? Have American women 
' tarned coldly away from her pleading voice, or are 
| the fountains of benevolence sealed in their hearts 
to all those guilty of ¢a skin not colored like their 
‘own?’ We hope not, and believe that the apathy 
so generally to be remarked on this subject proceeds 
| solely from the want of information, and the belief 
| that all attempts to aid her on their part must be 
hopeless. They make few exertions from the idea 
‘that they shall be able to accomplish nothing. But 


‘the experiment has never been fairly tried, and we 
| may be permitted to doubt the validity of the objec- 
‘tion. Were slavery a stall evil, it might be remov- 
‘ed by proportionable exertions ; but this is not the 
| case ; many obstacles are to be overcome, and 
| much energy is demanded ; it is great and anited 
‘effort only which can effect its removal. There is 
/a claim on women ; as sufferers in a coimmon ca- 
|Jamity, they must assist in its removal ; as those in- 
| volved in the commission of a deep crime, they 
must lift up their voices against it. Are they not 
partakers of a common nature with the slave, hold- 
ing dear the good gift of intellect, and feeling a proud 
consciousness of the soaring spirit within? ‘Then 
let them realize the depth of the misery by which 
that natare is degraded, and mourn bitterly for that 
system of oppression which bows down the lofliness 
of a free spirit to the very dust, till the mind, that 
« spark of divinity,’ is quenched and lost. Are they 
alive to the call of benevolence? Let them feel for 
that misery which so earnestly implores their aid. 
Would they cheer the mourner, and muke the 
heart of the desolate glad? Let them raise up the 
oppressed, and give their sympathy to the sorrowing 
slave. Viewed only as a sutferer, she needs aid ; 
but as a woman and a sister, her claim is on all. 
And inay those who sit calmly down under the 
shadowing wing of peace, and feel their hearts ex- 
pand in the soft sunlight of happiness, think of her to 
whom that peace is denied, and that san shat out— 
who is a stranger to the motives that animate them 
—and on whose ear the friendly accent seldom 
falls. And let those who, mourning under the 
stroke of adversity, yet feel cheered and strengthen- 
ed by the promises of God, think of her to whom 
his revelation is a sealed book, and the hope of the 
christian an unknown thing. She who is not cheer- 
ed by the promise of a land where sorrow entereth 
not, bat mourns in sileuce, and bears on the weary 
load of existence, pitied only by Him who seeth in 
secret—can woinen view her misery, and feel no 
desire to alleviate it? Shall their compassion be a 
transient emotion, wasting itself on the desert air? 
Shall they look upon her misery, and go again to 
their own pleasures till the remembrance passes a- 
way, and her affliction becomes unheeded? Or 
shall they be awakened by the sight to deeper feel- 

ing, and roused to higher exertion, and feel animat- 

ed in the cause of the oppressed ? 

But the enquiry is ofien nude, what can women 
do? Are not their voices weak, and their aid fee- 
ble? and would not any exertions they might make 
be considered obtrusive, and retard rather than ac- 
celerate the progress of freedom? We trust not 
entirely. True, the voice of woman should not be 
heard in public debates, but there are other ways in 
which her influence would be beneficial. Let every 
woman seek to inform herself, to the best of her a- 
bility, of the evil of slavery, and the extent to 
which it is practised in this country, Where the 
means of information are possessed, she is inexcusa- 
ble who does not employ them. 
no unhallowed hand Jaid upon the ark of freedom ; 
the touch of ignorance can do litile good. Let eve- 
ry woman, then, who feels interested in this cause, 
take pains to acquire information, and the shield of 
wisdom wil prove the best defence aguinst the at- 
tacks of ridicule. When this knowledge is gained, 
let her seek to disseminate it by every means in her 
power, and thereby interest others in the cause of 





conduct as this? The story of the above 
mentioned woman and her child is true in | 


It would be the story | 


ands,) if they dare speak out. 





| 


Adam Clarke’s Opinions of Slavery.—The N. | 
E. Herald thus scourges that obdurate sinner, and 


_ audacious perverter of Scripture, the Macon Reper- | 


tory —_— j 
* In the Georgia Repertory, of March 21, the edi- | 
tor tries to bring in A. Clarke, countenancing sluve- 
ry. ‘The following are the sentiments of this « great | 
I here register my testimony 
zud diubolic slave trade 


-“% 


with all its authors, pro- 
moters, abettors, and sacrilegivus gains ; as wel 
as against the great devil, the father of it and them. 
O ye most flagitious of knaves, and worst of by po- 
crites, cust off'at once the mask of religion ; and 
deepen not your endless perdition, by professing the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, wiule ye continue | 
in this trathe !'— The Protestant. 





A woman named Stillman, at Sandy Bay, Glou- 
cester ( Mass.) was recently discovered in bed ina 
state of insensibility occasioned by intoxication ; and 
her infant child suffocated and its arm broken 
having been overlaid by its mother. : 





There were within a few thousand, as many pairs 
of boots and shoes mrinufactured in Lynn, the last 
year past, as the whole number of fish cunght by the 
Marblebead fisheries, the lust season. 


Lynn Record. 


| Strength to wipe off the foal reproach on our nation. 


justice. ‘he influence of some may be greater than 
that of others ; but let every one exert herself to the 
extent of her ability, and’ some effect must be pro- 
duced. Public opinion is the source of public ae- 
tion ; and where is this opinion formed? In the 
shade of private life ; there were those views first 
gained that were afierwards carried into operation 
in a more extended sphere. - Let slavery be spoken 
of as a withering blight upon our prosperity, at eve- 
ry fireside in the land, and many would rise in their 


We would have | 


re 
continued, all sacrifices must be voluntary 
this head, we remark that the maxim of . ‘ 
ravians commends itself to the good sense “I 
ry one : ‘ Never persuade any man to be , “a 
sionary.” The wrongs of the slaves demang | 
deepest sympathy ; and she who is unmoy ed i 
them, will scarcely be impelled by Senn: 
This remark does not apply to those who i 
norant of the full measure of the evil ; byt a, 
after conduct of those only who are better ig. 
ed. 
There is one path of duty in which y). 
should be glad to labor, viz. the education of «i 
free colored people. It is the intelligenc 
these which will udvance their cause ; aj, 
their ignorance which will retard it. Wher te 
day shall arrive in which they shall becom, 
nent for their intelligence and good Qalities . & 
voice of reproach will be stilled, and the ins : 
the scornful crimsoned with shame for the ip 
done them. Many women are placed wher 
influence can be felt in this way, and they thy 
be glad to exert it. We feel that to 8OtE, n9 , 
ducements are necessary to prompt them 1) i 
labor of love, aud those whu exert themselys ‘ 
this caase will receive the blessing of Hin, 7 : 
came to seek and to save that which wa, he 
We know there is a charity felt by som, which te 
seeks no paths where the laborer is not cheered 
by the applause of the multitude ; by this ig 8 
fearful mistake, and cannot be acceptable jg Ga i 
neither can the praise of man deck a Lenevoley 
action with brighter colors to his pure unslee 
eye. No! it is when we do good to the Most 
seure, expecting no reward but the pleasure of\, | 
nevolence, that we meet the approval of Gu 
It is these labors that cheer the spirit and Daly 


the heart happy. 





ar 


ment, by desiring every woman to ask he! 
what she can do in this cause, and not be chai, F 
ed by the fear of discouragement. There is jy” 


accountability on this subject, and do good whe 
ever and wherever an opportanity may be ops 
ed to her. And we would further say, that w) 


shall be his, the gratitude of those who view hi 
a regenerated and disenthralled being will Lee 


and the still evening of peace be more enjoyed; 
the reflection, that they too have borne the ‘ he 
and the burden of the day.’ L. 


Female Associations.—We are glud to {xj 
that Associations, benevolent and literary, appe 
to be multiplying among our colored sisters. Vi 
learn by the Liberator, that one has recently be 
established at Bostun, under the name of the Ai 


erary association was also some months since or 


delphia. 
reer of usefulness.— We hail with delight ever 
intimation that our Afric-American sisters are be. 
coming more sensible of the value of mental cul. 
tivation, and are exerting themselves to procur 
it. We have copied the Preamble and such arti 


will best explain their objects, and be most use. 
ful to those who may wish to imitate them. 
Genius of U. Emancipation. 




















For the Liberator. 


YOUNG FOLKS. 


THIRD EVENING. 


baked in a pan. What is it, aunt? said Coll 
rine. 


here is a knife. 
Catharine. 
much ; it is sweet—is it some kind of candy? 


Aunt M. No ; it is sugar ; but you need 00 
take your hand from your mouth so quick! 
Catharine ; it is not slave sugar, or I would 0° 
have given it to you. 





Let not any woman say she has no influence ; hers 


_may be the very voice needed to call into action | like any sugar I ever saw before ; but it 
some wore powerlul and able advocate. ‘Thuse | than the common sort, and more like candy: 
| Who imbibe her opinions and sentiments, though | Aunt M. This is maple sugar. 
| now obscare, may be hereafter called to direct: the _ made from the juice of the sugar cane, 4s 
which you have been accustomed to see, bat fom | 
‘the habits formed in childhood. Let not any woman | the ju ce or sap of the maple tree. 


destinies of the nation, and will in after life retain | 


feel that litle hari is done when slavery is lightly | 
treated in conversation ; neither Jet them fear to ' 
declare their opinions on the subject. ‘Their senti- 


is also a great thing when any opinions are expos- 


ine, and be influenced by thea, This subject de- 
mauds such investigation. 
As to the sacrifices every one is called to make 
for the cause of emancipation, let her own judg- 
ment and feelings be the guides. Self-denial is 


an easy thing to a benevolent heart ; but to be ! 


looking staff being sugar ; it does not look * i 


It is pot 
that 8 


Catharine. Why, aunt, I vever knew that 
trees had juice in them ; thee is none in W°" 
Aunt M. No, not after it has been for some 


| Ments will exert an influence on those around time exposed to the sun and air, But wheo : 
them, and these in their turn will guide others. It tree has been lately cut down, it is often ~ 


plainly to be seen. Look at the fire, 00 5 


_ed to the light, for their intelligent minds will exum. | you not see something like water boiling oat a 


the end of one of the sticks? that is the S#P- 
George. Would that do to make sug@? of 
Atunt M. No. The sap of all trees is not 

for sugar ; some of it has not a pleasant 

Tar and Turpentine are made from the | 

trees, but you know they are not at all 


sap of 


thes a 


5 
#3 


We now finish this brief and imperfect sy, 

























who can turn the shadow of night into the mon > 
ing. We wish that every woman should feel! | 


freedom shall be given to the slave, and sales 


hanced, if they have done aught for his caw:) 


ric-American Female Intelligence Society. A ji-| 


ganized by some of the colored females of Phila 7 
We wish them success and a long ci. 






cles of the Constitution of the Boston Society, «| ‘ 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


AUNT MARGERY’S TALK WITH 1B! i 


What is this great lump of something which)" — 
have here, aunt? George says it is a stone, — 7 
it don’t quite look like one’; it is hard and roug?, f 

but I never saw a stone of such a yellowish bow 3 
color—and on one side it looks as if it had be — 





Scrape a little off, and taste it, said her aut! 
It is so hard that I can’t scrap? i ia ¥ 


It won’t hurt me, wil it aunt? asked Geog 
as he put a very little bit to the end of his tong! 


Catharine. 1 never thought of such qv = 


belt oe 
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and some trees would not yield a sufficient 
induce people to collect it for 
large quantity of sugar is 


ar : 
tity of juice to 
In France, a 
juice of beets. 

[ did not think sugar could be 


quan 
sugar. 
made from the 

Catharine. | 
made from 80 inany things. * 

Aunt M. Almost all vegetables, I believe, 
exception 
ain more or less sugar ; but no others 


of what are called resinous 
with the 


| will do no good. 


»lants, cont 
ap large a quantity as the sugar cane and the 
one maple. The time for making maple sugar 
{rom the last of February till about the middle of 
- 1 [he sun then begins to shine warmly, and 
Apr which is supposed to sink into the roots 
me roach of winter, rises into the trunks of 
at b and when an incision is made in them, 
ote freely. As spring advances, and the | 
ona voung shoots Legin to grow, the sap is 
pe ved for their nourishment, and will no lon- 
mae + out. Sap is to trees, what blood is to ani- 
a - circulates, Or passes backwards and for- 
sails through the peres of the wood, as blood 


. veins, and keeps them alive. 
does through the veins, * I : 


When the suita le 


the farmers, 
ere there are most maple trees together, 


having selected a spot in the 

rives, 

woods wh . . * 7 hl . an , 
-e for commencing their work. They carry 

pr pe ; 

e wood some large 


buckets, ladles and moulds. A num- 


tt kettles, 
into tb 
boil the sap, : . 
per of troughs are required to receive the sap as 
yf g 


t flows from the tree, which gives them, for a 
‘ime, employment with their axes, In scooping 

Joes for this purpose. These finished 
- ace’ about the trees, into each of which 


when 


holes are then bored, and small spouts 
the juice from the tree 


sevel al 
fixed in them to convey 
to the troughs. ‘The sap soon begins to run plen- 
go the Am ° d 7 
tifully, and then they have full employment in 
puny, a8 . P 7 . : 
arrving it from the trees to the boilers, and in 
carrying 


strain : 
burn, or boil over. Sometimes several neigh- 
bors are at work within a short distance of each 
yors a i v 


ther, and they call to each other through the 
0 Cr, ¢ ’ 


woods, tal 


the same log to rest themselves, and eat their 


dinners. At night, their blazing fires are seen in 


all directions among the trees, and some of them 


still watch the boiling kettles, while the others 
sleep. Ina week or two, their business is com- 
pleted, and they have sugar enough to Ist their 


families till] the next spring, 
quantity to sell. The little children dance about 


and sometimes a 


with joy when it is brought home, and every 
body te the house is glad to have such a plentiful 
supply of what will make them so many good 
things. The farmers have worked hard, but there 
was no cross overseer behind them, with his whip 
all the while, to lash them like cattle, and they 
labored willingly in order to make themselves and 
I intended to 
have told you this evening something about the 


their families more comfortable. 


labor of the slaves in making sugar from the cane, 
but I am tired of talking, so you will have to wait 


till some other time. 


AURELIA AND THE SPIDER. 


The muslin torn—from tears of grief 

In vain Aurelia sought relief ; 

In sighs and plaints she passed the day, 
The tattered frock neglected lay. 

While busy at his weaving trade, 

A Spider heard the luckless maid, 

And kindly stopping in a trice, 

Thus offered gratis his advice : 

‘Turn, little girl, behold in me 

A stimulus to industry ; 

Compare your woes, my love, with mine, 
And tell me which should most repine ? 
This morning, ere you left your room, 

The chambermaid’s remorseless broom, 

In one sad moment, that destroyed, 

To build which, thousands were employed. 
The shock was great, but as my life 

I saved in the relentless strife, 

I grieved the less, this blessing left, 

For that of which I was bereft. 

I knew complaining was in vain, 

So, smiling, went to work again ; 

By constant care, a day or more 

My little mansion will restore : 

And if each tear which you have shed, 

Had been a needleful of thread ,— 

If every sigh of sad despair 

Had been a stitch with proper care,— 
Closed would have been the luckless rent, 
Nor wou!d the day have 


_s_—s BOSVoON, 
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been mis-spent.’ 








WHY ABC LIT IN AND COLONIZATION SO- 
CIETIES CANNOT COALESCE. 


We are inde! 1 r 
7 re indebted to a friend fur a number of the 
Lowel] Evangelist 


wpte ofthe 6th ultimo, in which we 

alti we kk " 
owing editorial article : 

‘ New-Ener 


We ha ve been 


Containing 


AND Anti-SLAVERY SocIETY.— 
politely furnished with a pamphlet 
& spirited entation of this Society, and also 

‘“, Written we presume, by Mr Gar- 


ris , 
me, The { orresponding Secretary. 
While we . 


Wish success | 
Odiuin and re 
While we wil] 


® every enterprize that tends to pour 


rset ost cheerfully do every tuing in our 
ry y ~ weaken and to sunder the chains of slave- 
~—Vel we oe; 2 = 
Antik we cannot bat regret that the New-England 
move Nariaty o ‘ . my 
monies fy Society should in its first official com- 
it ha m100 take so violent and hostile an. onset as 
las, upon 
Acquaint 
Priney 
Prepared ty say 
fuss before us 
W:irrantab| 
why RB 
a. the Colonization Society should be so obnox- 
ous {0 this Anti-Si ivery Society. 
tant respects ; 
Bie o. 
ond 6 e hy then should the elder be so peevishly 
es rel ully attacked by the younger ? We see no 
nse : . j ee 
in this thong, at Let both Societies go on 


all. 

we lal . 

—s doing all they can to pour daylight upon 
Nexss—to hold forth to our country and the world 

avery, both to slaves and slaveholders. 


the evils of sl 
awaken and enlighten pablic conscience— 


“as we are, and long have been with the 


that its principles are, in the ad- 


misrepresented, und its measures-un- 
y assailed. 


el them 
but let there be 


ve. skimming, and watching that it does not | 


| September, 1830 ; African Repository, vol. iii. p. 
' 


'k and laugh together, or sit down on | 


season for sugar-making ar-| 


in which to | 


| open the door to universal liberty.,—* Into its ac- | Rat 
: | COUNTRY.’— Any scheme of emancipation with- | 


counts the subject of emancipation does not enter | 


—0 misrepresenting of principles--no—all this 
We should like that all who may 
be disposed to join in the crusade against the Colo- 
nization Society, would in the first place just exam- 
ine the Cause against which they enlist. Glance at 
the history of the Colonization Society for the last 
| ten years—see what it now is—what it is doing— | 

and what are its prospects.’ 


We remark upon the foregoing, in the first place, 
that the address of the Society was not written by 
ihe Editor of the Liberator, but by a distinguished 
clergyman ; and, secondly, that if the Editor of the 
Evangelist will prove that the principles and mea. 
suies of the Colonization Society (with which he as- 
sumes to be so familiar) are misrepresented in this 
address, we will become a colonizationist instanter. 


We are bold to aver that he is mot acquainted with 
these principles ; otherwise he would see good rea- 
sons ‘ why the Society should be so obnoxious to | 
the Anti-Slavery Society.’ Let hin point out, if he | 
can, One accusation in the address aguinst the Colo- 

nization Society which is not true. 

To show how widely the principles and doctrines 

of the two Societies difler, we make the following | 
brief comparison. 





CHarGe I. 

The American Colonization Society is pledged | 
not to oppose the system of slavery. 

Proof— It has no wish to interfere with the deli- 
cate bat important subject of slavery.’—* Its direct 
and specific purpose is not the abolition of slavery.’ 
—* It is in nowise allied to any abolition society in 
America or elsewhere, but is ready, whenever there 
is need, to pass a censure upon such societies.’— 
‘It is no abolition society .’—* It has no intention to 


ut all.’"—* It presents to the public no project of 
emancipation.” —* [t is not the object of the Society 
to liberate slaves.’—* It is determined to avoid the 


Tweltih Annual Reports 


197 ; vol. iv. pp. 145, 306 ; vol. vi. p. p. 17, 81 ; 
vol. vii. p. 291.] 

The Anti-Slavery Society is aiming directly to 
liberate the slaves. 

Il. 

The Colonization Society apologises for slavery 
and slaveholders. 

Proof.—* \t is extremely difficult to free a slave, 
and hence the enactment ot those laws which a fa- 
tal necessity seems to demand’ !—*I do not con- 
dein the detention of the slaves in bondage, under 
the circumstances which are yet existing’ !!—* The 
planter looks round him, and sees that the condition 
of the great mass of ewancipated Africans is one in 
comparison with which the condition of his slaves 
is enviable’ ! !—< 1 aim not complaining of the own- | 
ers of slaves—I do not doubt that they treat them | 
with kindness’ ! '—* Policy, and even humanity, 
forbid the progress of manumission ’ ! !—* The So- 
ciety condemns no man because he is a_slavehold- 
er’! !—‘ They [abolitionists] confound the misfor- | 
tunes of one generation with the crimes of anoth- 
er’ !!—* Many of the best citizens of our land are 
holders of slaves, and hold them in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice’ !!—[ Vide the African Repository, vol. ii. p. 
12 ; vol. iii. p. 201 ; vol. iv. pp. 120, 226: vol. vi. 
p.- 268 ; vol. vii. pp. 200, 2)2 ; Western Luminary. } 

The Anti-Slavery Society considers slaveholders 
as the destroyers of the bodies and souls of the slaves, 
and utterly without excuse. 


Hl. 


gitimate and rightful property. 

Proof.—‘It is utterly opposed to any measures 
which might infringe upon the rights of property.’ 
—‘ It disclaims the remotest idea of ever disturbing 
| the right of property in slaves.’—* It considers that 
| kind of property as inviolable ss any other in the 





Ost sincerely and most cordially | 


buke apon the slaveholding cause— | 


the American Colonization Society. | 


Nes . n a 
‘es and measures of the Col. Society, we are | 


We can see no good reason | 


In many inpor- | 
the objects of both Societies are the | 


First Annual Report.) 


The Anti Slavery Society contends that man can- 
not be the property of man ; that it is as great a 
crime to steal the liberties of the blacks in this 
country as to steal them in Africa; and that the 


owners of slaves are licensed robbers, and not the 
just proprietors of what they claim. 
IV. 
The Colonization Society increases the value of 
the slaves, und strengthens the system of slavery. 
Proof.—*‘ So far from being connected with the 





est securities to enuble the master to keep in pos- 
| session his own property >! !—* It will contribute 
more effectually to the continuance and strength 
of this system, by removing those now free, than 
by any or all other methods which can possibly be 
devised ’ | !—* It guards that system, the existence 
of which, though unfortunate, they deem neces- 
sary’ /!--* The execution of its scheme would 
augment instead of diminishing the value of the 


property left behind’ !! *'The tendency of the 
i scheme, and one of its objects, is to secure slave- 

holders and the whole southern country against cer- 
tain evil consequences, growing out of the present 
| threefold mixture of our population ’ ! !—* None are 
obliged to follow our example ; and those who do 
“not, will find the value of their negroes increased by 
the departare of ours’ ! !—* So far from its having 
a dangerous tendency, it is an additional guard to 
our peculiar species of property ’ ! !—* The slave- 
holder, who is in danger of having his slaves con- 
taminated by their free friends of color, will not on- 
"ly be relieved frnm this danger, but the value of his 


; Christian Spectator for |... : 5 5 i 
zation, painful as it is to express the opinion, I have 


| The Colonization Society recognises slaves as le- | 


other property, sacren.’—[ Vide the African | 


Proouf.—* The scope of the Society is large e- 
nough ; but it is in nowise mingled or confounded 
with the broad, sweeping views of a few fanatics, | 


For the Liberater. 
EDUCATION. No, I. 


When a person presents himself before the public | 


ws 
NOTICE. 

By order of the President of the Massachusetts 

General Colored Association, a meeting will be held 


in America, who would arge us onto the sodden | as a writer, expressing opinions of which he expects for particular business at the African School 


_ and total abolition of siavery.’—* If the system, so | notice to be taken, it is bat reasonable that he House, Belknap-street, on TUESDAY EVEN- 


long contended for by the uncompromising abvli- | should, in the first place, give some account of him- | ING NEXT, at half past 7 o’clock. Punctual at- 


tionist, could prevail, its effect would be to spread "self, that his readers may have some data, whereon | 
discord and devastation from one end of the Union | to form a conclusion how far his opinions are enti- | 


to the other.’-—ic_ * Were the very spirit of ange- | 
lic charity to pervade and fill the hearts of all the | 
slaveholders in our land, it would by no means re- | 
quire that all the slaves should be instantaneously | 
liberated’!!! .¢7j}—[ Vide the African Reposito- | 
ry, vol. iii. p. 197 ; vol. iv. p. 363; vol. v. p. 829.) | 
The Anti-Slavery Society * belicves that slavery 
isan evil mow; and, of course, that the slaves 
ought to be now emancipated. Every principle of | 
huinanity, of benevolence, or of equity, which re- 
quires that the slaves be emancipated at all, de- 
mands that they be einancipated now.’ It is ab- | 
surd and monstrous to call for a gradual cessation | 
from robbery and oppression. 
Vi 

Thz Colonization Society deprecates the emanci- | 
pation of the slaves in this country, and noe 
plates their utter expulsion. 
Proof, —* No scheme of abolition will meet my 


| 
} 


| 


us.’—* To permit the blacks to remain among us, | 
after their emancipation, would be to aggravate and | 
not cure the evil.’"—* We would say, liberate them | 
only on condition of their going to Afvica or Hayti.’ | 


— IT WOULD BE AS HUMANE TO THROW | 


| THEM FROM 'THE DECKS IN THE MIDDLE | 
| PASSAGE, AS 'TO SET ‘THEM FREE IN OUR. 


, them.’—* Whatever may be the character of the 








. , wa r | mediate or gradual emancipation of all the slaves ij 
question of slavery..—[ Vide the Eleventh and | gn P all the slaves in 


out colonization, they know and see and feel to be 
productive of nothing but evil.’—* If the question 
were submitted, whether there should be either im- 


the United States, without their removal or coloni- 


no doubt that it would be unwise to emancipate 


remedy proposed, we may confidently pronounce it 
inadequate unless it provides efficaciously for the 
total and absolute separation, by an extensive space | 
of water or of land, at least of the white portion of | 
our population from that which is free of the color- | 
ed.’—* What right have the children of Africa to a | 
homestead in the white man’s country? Let the | 
Atlantic billow heave its high and everlasting bar- 

rier between their country and ours.’—{ African Re- 

pository, vol. ii. p. 188 ; vol. iii. p. 26; vol. iv. pp. 

226, 300 ; vol. vi. pp. 5, 12, 371.] 

The Anti-Slavery Society is opposed to this ex- 
pulsion of the people of color ; it recognizes them as 
brethren and countrymen ; and contends for their 
moral and intellectual improvement in this their na- 
tive land. 

VIL. 

The Colonization Society declares that the peo- 
ple of color mast inevitably be a degraded and mis- 
erable class in this country. 

Proof.—* There are principles of repulsion be- 
tween them ana us, which can never be overcome.’ 
— They are, by legal enactinents or a stern neces- 
sity, excluded from our charities.’--* They must 
forever remain a distinct and inferior race.’—* They 


are, and, in this country, always must be a depress- 


ed and abject race."—* The colored population of 


| this country can never rise to respectability and hap- 
| piness here.’—* Here they must be forever debased ; 


more than this, they must be forever useless ; more 
even than this, they must be forever a nuisance, 
from which it were a blessing for society to be rid.’ 
—‘ Our manumiited bondmen have remained al- 
ready to the third and fourth, as they will to the 
thousandth generation—a distinct, a degraded, and 
a wretched race.’ —* Whether bond or free, their 


_ presence will he forever a calamity.’—[African Re- 
| pository, vol. i. pp. 144, 226 ; vol. ii. p. 189; vol. 


country.’—* We hold their slaves, as we hold their | 


j 





iv. p. 119 ; vol. v. pp. 179, 276.] 
The Anti-Slavery Society believes that such rep- 


Repository, vul. i. pp. 225, 283; vol. vi. p. 69 5) pecentations are a libel upon christianity, and caleu- 


lated to paralyze every generous effurt to elevate 
our colored population. 

We might extend our comparison ; but enough 
has been extracted to show that between coloniza- 
tion and anti-slavery societies there exists, and can 
exist, no affinity either of feeling or purpose—their 
ol.jects are not the same—their principles are whol- 
ly dissimilar, * We can see no good reason’ why 
the Colonization Society should be otherwise than 
obnoxious to the New-England Anti-Slavery Socie- 


| ty, and to every friend of humanity and Jover of his 
abolition of slavery, it would prove one of the great- | 


country. * We see no sense > in the recommenda- 
tion of the Evangelist for both societies to go on 


peaceably together. ¢ How can two walk together 


| except they be agreed ?” 





slive will be enhanced’ !!—[ Vide, Speech of | 


African Repository, vol i. p. 2275 vol. ii. p. 344; 
vol. iv. p. 274 ; Western Luminary ; New-Orleans 
Argus ; ‘ A new and interesting View of Slavery— 
by Humanitas »__Baltimore, 1820.] 


The Anti-Slavery Society is seeking to destroy 
| the value of slave labor, by encouraging the use of 
those productions which are raised by freemen, and 
thus to break the fetters of the slaves—for as soon 
as their labor becomes worthless, the system is over- 
thrown. 


¥. 
The Colonization Society is the cnemy of imme- 


ho strife—no impugning of motives | diate abolition. 


John Rando!ph at the formation of the Society ; | 





By the above extracts, the well-meaning support- 
ers of the Colonization Society, who have taken it 
opon trast, will learn some of the abominable and 
truly ferocious sentiments which it advances in re- 
lation to the people of color. Out of its own mouth 
do .we condemn it. And yet it has the brazen as- 
surance to call upon the clergy of all denominations 
to take up collections on the fourth of July, in aid 
of its funds, and to enable it to raise the value of 
the slaves still higher, and to noarish the infernal 
system of slavery more efficiently ! 

"The Editor of the Evangelist need not refer to the 
success of the colony in Liberia—that has nothing 
to do with this controversy. Dare he deny the 
charges which we have brought against the Society, 
or confess that his sentiments are in unison with 
those recorded above? He need not tell as triumph- 
antly that such men as Madison, Marshall and Clay 
ure its friends. ‘These three men dare call the prop- 
erty of the living God their own, and hold in bond- 
age those who possess an inalienable right to free- 
dom. Let them learn to be just to their slaves, be- 
fore they are held up as philanthropists because they 
are joined with others to banish the free people of 
color from their native land. Tell as not of Lafay- 
ette, and Clarkson, and Wilberforce—they are de- 
ceived on this subject, like many other good men. 
We know that the two last abbor the doctrine of 
gadua} abolition, and are using mighty exertions, 
not to avoid but to meet the question of slavery ; 
not to pulliate but to expose the guilt of oppres- 





sors ; aud therefore it is certain they do not under- | 
stand the doctrines and tendency of the American 
Colonization Society. 


Ued to consideration. 

The writer of the present essay would therefore 
merely say of himself, that he is now past the merid- 
ian of life ; swiftly descending into the vale of old 
age ; his schoolboy days were those when the spel- 
ling-book and English grammar were both incladed 
in the same little volume, by * Noah W ebster, jun. 
Esquire.” He usually attended at a small country 
school, during the three winter months, from the 
time he was six years old, until he was sixteen ; 
and regularly recited the whole of the grammar 
book each winter, without ever parsing a single les- 
son ; and all the knowledge he now has of nouns, 
verbs and prcnouns, consists in the little which still 


remains in the storehouse of his memory, derived 


from the above mentioned source. 
In those days, the inside of a school-house had 
few attractions for children. The rod and the fer- 


| ule were its only apparatas for visible illustrations ; 
| Support, that leaves the emancipated blacks among 


and these were only used in expounding lessons, for 
which unruly boys had lite relish, All such, 
therefore, were sent to school, much against their 
own will, and principally because there was no em- 


| ployment for them at home ; and the school served 


to keep them out of the way, during the seven hours 
of its contiuuance, 
The important idea of moulding the mind, and 


_ forming the character, and establishing in the soul a 


constitution of moral government, entered not into 
the conception of the village schoolmaster. If he 
could succeed in filling the memory with a good 
stock of words and sentences from books, little did 
he concein himself whether his pupils derived or 
possessed any ileas or principles in themselves. 


| Thus passed the spring time of life with the writer 
| of this essay ; those days in which the foundation 
| wust be laid for the character which is to be exhib- 


ited in after years. And it is only to the benevo- 
lent and pious example of his parents, that he feels 


indebted for that disposition which now prompts 


| him, oceasionally, to devote a leisure hour in huim- 


ble endeavors to promote the best hopes and happi- 
ness of his fellow probationers, 

Being the father of a numerous family, deeply 
solicitous for the welfare of his children, his atten- 
tion has been much devoted tn the subject of educa- 
tion ; and having been somewhat of a traveller, he 
has omitted no opportunity for making observations 
upon the influence of education, and upon the dif- 
ferent methods which he has witnessed, for devel- 
oping, expanding and directing the youthful mind. 
Some of the results of these observations he pro- 
poses to communicate, in occasional numbers, for 
publication in the Liberator. ROLAND. 


BOSTON LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

This is a new monthly, edited by an association 
of literary gentlemen, the first number of which has 
just made its appearance—Clapp & Hull are the 
printers and publishers. [ts purpose is to take a 
middle course between the larger magazines and the 
more ephemeral productions of the day. The terms 
are so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one—two dollars a yeur in advance. 
The specimen before us is very handsomely got up, 
and wé have faith to believe that the work will de- 
serve extensive putronage. Mrs. Sigourney has 
contributed a pathetic poetical effusion, entitled * The 
Deserted Indian Village.’ The following are the 
contents : 

Introduction—The Pleasures of Imagination— 
Memory—Home—Stanzas—The Valley of the 
Mississippi—TThe Deserted Indian Village. By Mrs 
Sigourney—Recollections of Red Mountain—Del 
Green. A Legend of the Specire Ship—Evening 
at ‘Trenton Falls—May-Day—'J he Voice ef Suam- 
mer—Juliette Norton—Real Life. 

Literary Notices—Oration delivered before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, at their request, on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washingion. By Francis C. Gray—Poems, by 
William C. Bryant—Poems, by Miss H. F. Gould 

List of New Publications. 





CP We rejoice to record the formation of anoth- 
er Anti-Slavery Society. May this philanthropic 
example be imitated in every town and village in the 
Commonwealth! Honor to Lynn ! 

Lynn Cotorep Peopue’s Frienp Sociery. 
—This Society was organized April 25, 1832, and 
has for its objects, the abvlition of Slavery in’ the 
United States, the inprovement of the character and 
condition of the Free Blacks, and the acquisition to 
the Indians and Blacks the enjoyment of their nata- 
ral rights in an equal participation of civil privileges 
with the white men. 

Orricers.—Rev. Shipley W. Wilson, President ; 
Thos. H. Atwill, Vice President; Dyer H. San- 
born, Secretary ; Paul Newhall, Treasurer. Coun- 
sellors, Richard ‘Tufts, Manuel Austin, G. W. Oli- 
ver, ‘}heophilus Hallowell, jr. Phillips Collins. 

Annual Meeting ‘I'hird Wednesday in April. 





Stavery Meetine. It is gratifying to every 
friend of justice and humanity to observe the com- 
munity daily becoming actively interested in the 
suflerings of the colored portion of the population 
of these United States. A meeting of the citizens 
of this town was held at Liberty Hull, last Wednes- 
day evening, when the subject of slavery was dis- 
cussed, and the meeting addressed in a very feeling 
nwnner by several gentlemen interested in the cause 
of humanity. A Society was formed, to co-operate 
with the New-England Anti Slavery Society, in all 
judicious measores for the amesioration of the condi- 
tion of colored peopie.—Lynn Messenger. 

Alonzo Lewis, Esq. our talented fellow citi- 
zen, is about removing to Boston, where he is to 
commence, othe Ist of May, aschool for young 
Ladies,—tenching all the branches of a good educa- 
tion, ‘The 2d District Sehool is now without a 
teacher, as will appear by advertisement in another 
colunmmn.—TIbid. 

}C_ The exalted moral worth and fine intellec- 
tcal endowments of Mr Lewis wake him a valuable 
acquisition to our city. Patronage bestowed upon him 
will be not only giving encouragement to sterling 
but unobirusive merit, but adding to the wealth of 
cou:munity. As an instracter, his qualifications are 
eminently rare, as the flattering testimonials which 
he has received in Lynn from school committees, 
from parents, and fious his scholars, liberally testify. 
We trust his schoo! will be a large one. 





tendance is requested. 
JAMES G. BARBADOES, Secretary. 
Boston, May 5, 1832. 





London papers to March 31, and Liver- 
pool to April F, have been received at New 
York by the Canada. 

‘Lhe Cholera has made its appearance in 
Paris. The number of cases up te 28th 
March is stated at 38. 

In London on the 26th, the number of 
new cases was 420; deaths 46. On the 
27th, new cases 89; deaths 48. 28th, new 
cases 91; deaths 45. 29th, new cases 64 
deaths 34. Onthe 30th, new cases 87 
ceaths 44, 

In Dublin, up to tke 28th, but one new 
case had occurred, making $ in all ; in 
Belfast no new cases. 

The second reading of the Reform Bill 
in the House of Lords, had been postponed 
from the 5th to the 9th of April. 


a 
’ 
¢ 
’ 





Awrut Catamity. The steain-boat Rrandy- 
wine, Hamilton, on her way up from Louisville, 
when about twenty miles above Memphis, was de- 
stroyed by fire, with nearly oNE HUNDRED of her 
passengers by drowning or burning!! In less than 
three minutes from the discovery of the fire, there 
wus not one alive on board ! 





33> Mina has been tried at Doylestown, Pa. 
and found guilty of the murder of Dr Chapman.— 
‘The details of this aurder are shocking in the ex- 
treme. Mrs Chapman is deeply involved in this 
horrible affair. 





Letters received at this office from April 30, to 
May 5, 1882. 
Jonathan Shaw, Nettle Creek, Indiana ; Thomas 
Williains, Lewistown, Pa. 








E. F. B. MUNDRUOU; 
WO. 60) ANWWSTRBBR, 


“FAS constantly for sale a grent variety of ready 
made clothing, consisting in pat of black, 

blue, olive and mixed Coats, Frocks and Coatees ; 
cassinere Pantaloons of every description ; also, 


check drill Pantaloons, a new and fashionable arti- 


cle for Summer wear ; velvet, silk, Valeneia and 
Marseilles Vesting, a great variety, including every 
desirable style ; Petersham and kersey Pantaloons; 
Couts, Short Jackets, and Monkey Jackets ; mole- 
skin, bangup, beaverteen and oil cloth Couts, Jack- 
ets and Pantaloons ; duck Frocks ard Pantaloons’; 
wooilen and cotton Drawers ; plain red and twilled 
flannel Shirts ; black lasting, bombazine, Rouen 
cussimere, brown and white drilling Coats, Frocke, 
Jackets and Pantaloons, for Summer wear ; linen 
and cotton Shirts ; checked do.; linen, cambrice and 
imitation do, Shirt Bosoms, Dickeys and Stocks ; 
corded and plain cambrie Cravats ; pongee. bandan- 
naianda great variety of fancy Pocket Hdkfs.; a 
great variety of Hosiery, consisting of raw silk, rib- 
bed and plain, Angola, Vigonia, marbled, zebra and 
random, cotton, worsted and silk Hose and half 
Hose ; Gloves of all kinds ; Umbrellas ; Hats ; Caps, 
Comforters ; Pauinps, &e. &c. &c. 
ALSO AN ASSORTMENT OF 


PERFUMERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Jewelry, Buttons, Bosom Studs, Razor Strops, 
Knives, &c. &c., too numerous to particularise. All 
of which are offered at the very-lowest prices for 
cash. 

icc Purchasers will do well to call and exam- 
ine before purchasing, as every article will be sold a 
PARGAIN. Boston, May 5. 








30 doz. Common Razors, 

12 doz. Extra quality do. 

For sale by JOHN B. PERO, Nos. 
2 & 5, Dock-square. April 28. 











SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


ALONZO LEWIS 
AS taken a School Room at No. 16, Frank- 
lin Hall, where he will open a School, on 
the Ist of May, for instructing YOUNG LADIES 
in all the branches of a good English education. 
Terms may be known by application at the School 
Room. April 28. 








FRENCH FPANCY SOAPS. 
TWO HUNDRED BOXES, 
A BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE FOR THE SKIN, 


To be sold ty the Box or single cake, at Nos. 2 
& 3, Dock-square, by JOHN B. PERO. 
April 28. 








INFORMATION WANTED, 

oo... DIPPER of Williainsburgh, Va. is anx- 

ious to obtain information of his-brother, Dan- 
iel Merr, who left Wiliamsturgh about 40 years 
ago, and was heard of as living in Boston within the 
last 17 years. A person by the name of Cesar La- 
fayette, of Boston, was well acquainted with Merr. 
If either of the above named persons, or any other 
able to give such information, would lodge it at the 
Literator office, they would confer a favor on John 
Dipper who is now in New-York, anxious to hear 
frum his brother. 

New-York, April 21, 1832. 


SUPERIOR PENKIVES. 


} oD ROGERS’ PENKNIVES, one, two, 

und three blades, of a sUPERIOR 
quaxiry, and elegantly finished, all of difier- 
ent patterns, For sale by JOHN B. PERO, Nos. 
2 & 3, Dock-square. April 28. 


“SWAPS DOW 


POWDER PUFFS. 


CASE of French Pufis, containing 31 dozen | 
very large size, of superior quality. 




















For sale by 
JOHN B. PERO; \os.243, 
April 28. Dock-square. 
WANTED 


N industrious colored female to do the house 
work in a family residing a few miles from 

the city. Good encouragement will be given. For 
further information enquire at this office. May 5. 
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LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL. 


























LITERARY. 


[For the Liberator.] 
LINES. 

The voice of Pleasure is calling thee— 
List, maiden, list, to its tones of glee ! 
By thy glowing cheek, and thine eye’s bright ray, 
Nor careless nor cold wilt thou tury away ; 
For a magical spell breathes in the song 
That wins the heart as it floats along ; 
It calls thee away to her fairy bowers, 
For never should grief cloud early hours, 
Where roses spread round a sweet perfume, 
And look bright and glad iu their opening bloem ; 
Where nothing is heard but the song of glee, 
Where beauty dwells always, and all for thee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Extract of a letter, dated 
Wasuinerton, April 12th. 

‘Whoever has seen any thing of a slave 
state, and marked the malign influence 
which slavery produces on the minds and 
characters of masters, will be prepared for 
the difference which is observable in Con- 
gress, between Northern and Svuuthern 
members. A man who has been always 
accustomed to labor for his bread, has lived 
in the daily habit of submitting to a present 
evil to obtain a future good. And this is 
not done without a calm and serious view 
of circumstances. He examines facts over 
and over again ; he recurs to his experience ; 
he seeks the candid opinions of the judi- 
cious ; he meditates before he determines 
to hegin any enterprise. He is sensible 
that on his decisions may depend his own 
comfort and prosperity, or that of his family. 
Even in matters of comparative indifference, 
like an experiment in husbandry, or an im- 
provement in 8 mechanical process, though 
the result may not affect his property, he 
uses much care and caution, lest he may 
betray some evidence of ignorance or want 
of skill, which will be discreditable to his 
judgment. In a community of freemen, 
sound judgment naturally rises into high es- 
timation. By means of it, in a great de- 
gree, men attain respectability, influence, 
and prosperity, If a wan, in such a socie- 
ty, receives the name of unreasonable, or 
passionate, (which indicates the suspension 
of reason as a controlling influence,) he 
sinks in public estimation, and will inevita- 
bly fail to enjoy that degree of regard which 
is a legitimate object of desire to the good. 
An owner of slaves, who never labors for 
his own support, is never called to that ha- 
bitual self-denial, which earns the free man’s 
bread. He has no such powerful impulse 
to make him consider circumstances, to de- 
vise plans, to consult experience and wish 
advice. His circumstances and plans are very 
few and simple.—Some great staple produc- 
tion is to be cultivated, he gives his driver 
his orders, and the work is out of his hands, 
which come not into contact with the im- 
plements, or the crops. What self-denial 
has he to undergo; what inconvenience has 
he to submit to, which can lead him to seek 
improvements, plans, methods or instru- 
ments of culture? Ifthe grand result fall 
below his wishes, or the standard of the 
neighborhood, he may become impatient, 
but his impatience does not revert upon him- 
self. He takes none of the blame. He 
does not charge himself with want of care, 
forethought, experience, or industry; suc- 
cess is not the result of the exercise of these 
qualities bya master, The society in which 
he is, will never charge it upon him. He 
therefore looks elsewhere for the cause of 
his mistortunes, but never at home. He is 
always in the right, and, of course, some- 
body must be in the wrong.’ 

New-York Daily Advertiser. 














The strain hath won—but what voice is there ? 
‘1 will bring pearls for thy sunny hair ; 

I will gather the brightest gems from far, 
There shall gleam for thee the diamond’s star ; 
Vaiuly the deep mine its store would hide— 
All shall be thine in thy beauty’s pride.’ 


The song was heard, but the hope of treasure 
Was faintly hers who had bowed to pleasure ; 
And I deem ’t is not till the heart grows cold, 
That its degpest passion is love of gold— 

Till its finer feelings are crushed and gone, 
That avarice lingereth there alone— 

Till the spirit is bowed by causeless fears, 
And. the hand is soiled by the work of years— 
Like a dim lamp there by the pallid dead, 
Shows it not all that we loved hath fled 7 


The maiden paused, and a tone so low, 

So sweet, that the words she could scarcely know, 
Rose up on the balmy summer air, 

Thrilling her heart as she lingered there ; 

And her eye, flashing brighter at every word, 
Told that the strain was gladly heard. 


But swifily her rapt and dreaming mood 
Was broken by accents harsh and rude ; 

A dark cloud dimmed the summer air, 

And the maid was chilled by the voice of care: 
* I come to thee now in thy early bloom, 

My gift is sorrow, my presence gloom ; 

I frost the hair of the laughing boy, 

And take from the maiden her heart of joy ; 
No roses are mine, and no bower of rest— 
Yet shrink not away, for my touch is blest ; 
Blessed, though I set my darkening seals 

On the light and joy that thy brow reveals ; 
Though I dim with tears full many a day 
Thy gladsome eyes, turn thy tresses gray ; 
Blessed, for that touch on thy soul shall come 
As the call to a brighter and purer home; 

It shall raise thy heart from its idle mirth, 
Breaking the fetters that bound to earth. 
Mournest thou then that thy early years 

Are given to care, that thy lot is tears ? 
Mourn not—the tones thou bast heard to-day, 
All, all shall pass as a cloud away. 

But when the light of thy hopes depart, 

Thou wilt seek peace for thy wounded heart ; 
Thy thoughts will soar up, when thy griefs shall press, 
‘To Him who can cheer thy loneliness ; 

Will He not then, midst thy sorrows wild, 
Lift the light of his love on his weeping child ? 
What then though I blanch thy forehead fair, 
If a holier seal is graven there ? 

What though I dim thy laughing eye ? 

It shall look to the brighter joys on high : 

By tears shall thy heart be purer made, 

Till hope springs up in its hallowed shade.’ 


The tones passed by, but the maiden’s brow 
Wore a holier Jook than passion’s glow ; 
And she saw, as she bowed her to his rod, 
The rainbow’s beam round the throne of God— 
And meekness and faith ruled her heart alone, 
As she said, ‘ Be the will of my Father done!’ 
L. H. 





DISGRACEFUL—IF TRUE. 


We find the following reproachful anec- 
dote in the New-York Evening Jou.nal, as 
part of a Washington Letter: 

‘ Yesterday morning, April 19, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, while in convei- 
| sation with aclergyman, and in the pres- 
ence of the venerable Col. of Massa- 
| chusetts, a member of Congress, and a lady, 
unequivocally approved of the violence of 
Houston, and declared that this mode of re- 
dressing injuries, inflicted by a member of 
Congress upon the character of a private 
gentleman, was the only one in the power 
of the citizen, and should be resorted to 
without hesitation. The Rev. gentleman 
expressed some surprise at this extraordina- 
ry avowal on the part of the President, and 
expostulated with him on the subject. Gen. 
Jackson with warmth repeated, that it was 
the only mode of silencing the back statrs 
slanders in both Houses of Congress, the 
members of which were in the daily habit 
of assailing the reputation of the best men 
in the country. The interlocutor submitted 
whether an appea? to the laws, and to that 
best avenger of private injury—public opin- 
ion, might not be resorted to with more 
propriety ? And moreover, said he, would 
not such principles advocated by a popular 
Executive—if haply they should be carried 
out and operate freely on the public mind— 
necessarily tend to anarchy and biood ? 
* Certainly not!’ said the General. ‘ A few 
cases of this kind would correct the evil!!!’ 
‘Do you mean murders, Sir!’ demanded 
the clergyman, ‘ No, not exactly ;—a sound 
beating would answer,’ was the reply. The 
astonished divine remonstrated aguinst the 
barbarous doctrine, and implored the Presi- 
dent to reflect upon the awful consequences 
to our country and its institutions, if it should 
| receive the sanction and general recogni- 
| tion of the people !—If the law of force 
They — —s a etn should supersede the laws of the land, he 
Fairer seni sis thay through gathered snows, | asked with much energy and freedom, who 

To retarn to her home no more. | would be secure in the enjoyment of prop- 

erty or life? Who would dare to denounce 

The narrow pass they wind ; vice, or to approve virtue 2 The General 
And here where all is drear and chill, in turn, demanded to know if he, a Minister 

Their fridlid they leave behind. ~ of the Gospel, was the open advocate of slan- 
The silent grave they're bending o’er der, and if he ane to vindicate the calum- 

A long farewell to take ; nies of Congress  — 

One last, last look, and then no more He promptly replied, he was neither the 

Till the dead shall all awake ‘ advocate of defamation, nor would he pre- 

ARLEN sume to shield the National Legislature 
from the just indignation of the Executive ; 
but, he must be permitted to observe, that 





TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF THREE 
RELATIONS. 
BY PHILLIS WHEATLEY, AN AFRICAN SLAVE. 
We trace the pow’r of Death from tomb to tomb, 
And his are all the ages yet to come. 
’Tis his to call the planets from on high, 
To blacken Puesvs, and dissolve the sky : 
His, too, when all in his dark realms are hurl’d 
From its firm base to shake the solid world. 
His fatal sceptre rules the spacious whole, 
And trembling Nature rocks {rom pole to pole. 





Awful he moves, and wide his wings are spread, 
Behold thy Brother number’d with ihe dead ! 
From boudage freed, th’ exulting spirit flies 
Beyond O_yMpus, and these starry skies. 

Lost in our wo, for thee, blest shade! we mourn 
In vain: to earth thou never must return. 

Thy sisters, too, fair mourner, feel the dart 

Of Death, and with fresh torture rend thine heart. 
Weep not for them, who wish thine happy mind 
Te rise with them, and leave the world behind. 


As a young plant by hurricanes up-torn, 
So, near its parent, lies the newly born: 
Bat, ’midst the bright ethereal train, behold, 
It shines superior on a throne of gold! 
Then, mourner, cease ; let hope thy tears restrain, 
Smile on the tomb, and soothe the raging pain. 
On yon blest regions fix thy longing view, 
Mindless of sublunary scenes below : 
Ascend the sacred mount ; in thought arise, 
And seek substantial and immortal joys ; 
Where hope receives, where faith to vision springs, 
And raptur'd seraphs tune th’ immortal strings 
To strains ecstatic. Thou the chorus join, 
And to thy Father tune the praise divine. 





THE WINTER BURIAL. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 
The deep toned bell peals long and low 
On the keen, mid-winter air ; 
A sorrowing train moves sad and slow 
From the solemn place of prayer. 
The earth is in the winding sheet, 


And nature wrapped in gloom, 
Cold, cold the path which the mourner’s feet 


Pursve to the waiting tomb! 





A sable line to the drift crown’d hill 


MARRIAGE. oe 
O Marriage! Marriage! what a curse 1s thine, 
Where hands alone consent, 





and hearts abhor ! 











the mode of punishing the evil, suggested 
by the President of the U. States, to his 
huinble apprehension, was not the very best ; 
nor could he for a moment hesitate to be- 
lieve that Gen. Jackson had suffered his 
judgment in this instance, to be overruled 
by a blind infatuated partiality for a person- 
al friend and favorite. Here the conversa- 
tion ceased, and the visitors took their leave. 
The publication and proof by authority of 
Congress, of the above statement, will de- 
pend entirely upon the friends of the Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as it is merely incidental to 
the business now before the House. It is 
nevertheless in all respects true to the let- 
ter, and you may so consider it in your edi- 
torial reflections. Now I could write a 
volume on this theme, but I prefer to submit 
the naked statement of facts to the deliber- 
ate consideration of your numerous readers. 





HORRID DEATH OF A PUGILIST. 

Died in London, Ned Stockman, well known as 
‘ the Lively Kid,’ in consequence of a blow received 
in sparring at Biriningham.—He was in the Hospital 
till ‘Thursday, when finding his end approaching, he 
dressed, and was found crawling off, with an intuna; 
tion to the nurses that ‘ he warn’t going to be wash- 
ed out by them.’ His brother Jem soon afler came 
to see hitn, and took him to his father’s domicile in 
acab., On Saturday Dick Cartis, the only one of his 
pals who had paid him a virit daring his illness, 
came to see him, pro; ped him up in bis bed, and by 
allusions to former scenes, so far amused his mind 
that he was in high spits. Afier Dick had gone, 
he relapsed into a state of mekincholy, and tarning 
to his brother, asked him whether he should live till 
the morrow? Jem encouraged him with an ussur- 
ance that he was all right.” After a short interval, the 
dying gladiator jumped from bis bed with a sort of 
expirmg energy, and hitting out with his left ut bis 
brother's face, caught him with his right round the 
neck, and exclaimed, * He ’s coming, Jem, it is all 
up!’ Jem again assared him he was able to * stand 
another round.’ Bat his forebodings were too true,— 
eusting round his eyes with « frantic glare at his in- 
visible antagonist, he threw out his left, as if stopping 
a coming blow, again shouting ‘ D—n his eyes, he’s 
coming !’ fell back on his bed, and with two gentle 
aspirations gave up the ghost ! 





MISS GOULD. 

We are indebted to Mr. Buckingham, of Boston, 
for a voluine of poems, by Miss Gould. We do not 
believe that the public generally appreciate the value 
of Miss Gould as a poet. Occasionally her coumpo- 
sitions have found their way into a few newspapers, 
but as there was the signataie of neither L. E. L. 
nor Mrs. Hemans, they too ofien passed unread ; 
yet we are certain that she possesses the qualifications 
of a poet, and we add a simple little effusion that 
will go to the heart of some—those who mourn, and 
they are many. Blair, in one of his sermons, bas a 
thought similar to this of Miss Gould--+ Looking to the 
chamber that is now lefi desolate, and to every me- 
morial that presents itseif of their departed friend.’ 
But let us hear Miss Gould, from whose composi- 
tion we may hereafter select something of a higher 
cast.— U. S. Guzette. 


THE PLAYTHINGS. 
Oh ! mother, here ’s the very top, 
That brother used to spin ; 
The vase with seeds I ’ve seen him drop 
To call oar robin in : 
The line that held his pretty kite, 
His bow, his cup, and ball, 
The slate on which he learned to write, 
His feather, cup, and all ! 


‘ My dear, I ’d put the things away, 
Just where they were before : 

Go, Anna, take him out to play, 
And shut the closet door. 

Sweet innocent ! he little thinks 
The slightest thought expressed 

Of him that ’s lost, how deep it sinks 
Within a mother’s breast ! ’ 





PRACTICAL PROVIDENCE. 


During the late struggle of the Greeks to regain 
their liberty, a body of ‘lurks were in 1824, encaip- 
ed in a part of Greece, and committed every kind of 
excess upon the inhabitants, One of these barbarians, 
an officer, had pursued a Greek girl, who took refuge 
in the house of a widow. The widow met hin at 
the door, and mildly attempted to dissuade hini fiom 
forcing his way to seize the girl. Enraged, he drew 
his subre ; but when in the act of attempting to cut 
down the widow, it snapped in two pieces before it 
reached the victim. ‘he wretch paused.; but drew 
a pistol, fo acomplish his purpose in ghat manner ; 
but it missed fire ; and when in the act of drawing a 
second, he was forcibly dragged away by one of his 
companions, who exclaimed, * Let her alone. Do 
you not see that her time is not come?’ Resolved, 
however, on taking some revenge, he carried off her 
infant child to the camp ; but as though Providence 
designed to complete its work on this occasion, while 
the officer was asleep, the child was carried back to 
the widow by one of his own inen. I know howa 
heartless seeptic would quibble here ; bat the affec- 
ting story bears its own comment ; and [ would take 
the grateful tears of the preserved widow, who saw 
the hand of God in her deliverance, not only for the 
best feeling, but for the best philosophy.— Rev. R. 
Watson. 





Casualty.—On Thursday last , two colored child- 
dren who lived in Greenwich, (Ct) having obtain- 
ed about a pound of powder, poured it into a hole in 
the ground and applied to ita live coal—the children 
were most shockingly burned by the explosion of the 


powder ; one died in a few hours, the other was lin-. 


gering in great agony, and was not expected to re- 
cover. 


High Treason.—From a Paris paper of the 9th 
ultimo. 

‘A M. Chaavin was brought before the Court 
of Assizes on Wednesday, for having insulted the 
King by loudly and publicly attaching the oppro- 
brious term cochun (hoy) to the name of his Majes- 
ty. He was, however, acquitted by the Jury.’ 


Natural Affinity—An outside passenger by 
one of the Manchester and London coaches, had his 
hat blown over a bridge, and carried away by the 
sireain. ‘Is it not very singular,’ said he to a_gen- 
tleman who wasseated beside him, ¢ that my hat 


should take that direction ?” « Not at all,’ replied the | 


latter, ‘ it is but natural that a beaver should take to 
the river.’ 


Liberty.— 'The editor of the ‘ Genio Basileiro,’ 
in an article on the consequences of revolutions, con- 
cludes with this remark : * The Statue of Liberty is 
piaced at the extremity ofa broad and smooth road 4 


behind it is a precipice, whence they full who rush 
beyond.’ 


‘The papers say that Sir Walter Scott has had the 
honor of being presented to the King of Naples,— 
To which the Satirist adds, « We say, the King 
of Naples has had the honor of being ted to 
aul _ Beott.” [The Satirist is the most cor- 





MORAL. 


From the New-York Evangelist. 
DRINKING TO SUCCESS! 


Mr. Editor—I was conversing the other 
day with a colored man, on the concerns of 
bis soul, and perceiving the effluvia of the 
drunkard’s drink, said to him: Don’t you 
drink ardent spirit? ‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, 
‘Idrink a little sometimes, when I have 
been to work in the wet, but I never drink 
to success!’ What a correct blunder, 
thought I. ‘I never drink to success!’ No, 
I presume this poor African never drank ar- 
dent spirit to ‘success.’ Who ever did? 
Thousands who were once prosperous and 
happy, have by strong drink destroyed their 
health and reputation, but they do not 
‘ drink to success!’ Thousands waste large 
fortunes, beggar their families, involve and 
ruin the interests of many creditors, and thus 
spread want and desolation among great 
multitudes ; they accomplish all this by 
drinking ardent spirit, but after all, they do 
not ‘ drink to success.’ Many, when about 
to engage in traffic, are persuaded to drink 
to intoxication, and other advantage is taken 
of thein, and they make ruinous bargains ; 
but they do not ‘ drink to success.’ In the 
United States alone, it has been estimated, 
more than 30,000 drunkards die annually 
in consequence of strong drink! Alas, they 
do not ‘ drink to success!” Inthuse coun- 
tries, where that dreadful scourge of heaven, 
the cholera, has spread its desolating rava- 
ges, it levies its peremptory impressment, 
first of all upon the drunkard’s ranks! Sure- 
ly, in such countries, none can ‘drink to 
success!’ Professors of religion, deacons 
and ministers, at the present day, if they 
will drink the liquid damnation, must feel so 
much shame, self reproach, and fear that 
they ere not christians, that they cannot 
‘drink to success!’ Tens of thousands 
drink themselves into their graves and into 
hell! Say ye! who murder their bodies anc 
souls, by making and vending this weapon of 
deatlh—do these thousands ‘drink to suc- 
cess?’ A. C. M. 











Conversion of a Theatre into a Church.— 
We learn from the Journal of Commerce, 
that a number of pious and benevolent indi- 
viduals in the city of N. York, have purchas- 
ed the lease of the Chatham Theatre, for 
ten years, at $2.000 per year, which is to 
be immediately fitted up for a Free Church. 

We would ask whether there 1s a reflect- 
ing man in the community, who makes any 
pretensions to patriotism, and who believes 
that morality is the best support of our re- 
publican institutions, that it 1s their only 
permanent foundation, who will dare to say 
that he regrets this change? Was any 
man or woman ever made a better member 
of society by attendance on theatrical exhi- 
bitions ? That the principles of the gospel 
do make them better citizens, even candid 
infidels acknowledge. Is it not matter of 
public rejoicing then, that one theatre which 
has probably proved the vate of death and 
hell to multitudes, should have been con- 
verted into a temple for the worship of the 
living God ? where, instead of being cor- 
rupted, and ruined for time and eternity, 
those who enter it may receive that instruc. 
tion which may make them truly wise, and 
secure that happiness which no change of 
circumstances, no adverse providences, can 
take away—that instruction which may 
greatly elevate, but cannot injure their char- 
acters as men, as christians or as citizens. 

A fact connected with this subject, which 
we obtained from the letter above alluded 
to, is, that when the gentlemen who nego- 
tiated the purchase of the lease, went first 
to the Theatre, ore morning, to examine it 
with reference to the purchase, Mr. B. the 
lessee, on enquiring and ascertaining the 
purpose for which this examination was 
made, was so much affected as to shed tears, 
and expressed, in the strongest terms, his 
approbation of the object. 

If a man who knows all about the abomi- 
nations of these nurseries of vice, and who 
obtains his living from the patronage given 
them by the public, can thus feel on such an 
occasion, how should this announcement af- 
fect the hearts of christians ! 

Rochester Observer. 





A remarkable anecdote.—Lord Craven liv- 
ed in London when the last great plague 
raged, His house was in that part of the 
iown called Craven-buildings. On that sad 
calamity growing epidemie, his lordship, to 
avoid the danger, resolved to retire to his 
seat in the country. His coach and six 
were accordingly at the door, the baggage 
put up, and all things in readiness for the 
journey. As he was walking through the 
hall with his hat on, his cane under his arm, 
and putting on his gloves, in order to step 
into his carriage, he overheard his negro 
(who served him as a postillion) saying to a- 
notiver servant, ‘I suppose, by my Lord’s 
quitting London to avoid the plague, that 
his God lives in the country, and not in 
‘own.’ The poor negro said this in the 
simplicity of his heart, as really believing a 
plurality of gods. The speech, however, 
struck Lord Craven very sensibly, and made 
him pause—+ My God (thought he) lives 
everywhere. and can preserve me in town 
as well ae in the country; I'll e’en stay 
where lam. The ignorance of that negro 
has preached a useful sermon to me—Lord, 
pardon that unbelief, and that distrust of thy 
providence, which made me think of running 
away from thy hand.’ He immediately or- 





dered the horses to be taken from the enn: eee 
and the luggage to be brought in. Lie it, 

tinued in London, was remarkably usefy; ‘ 

mong his sick neighbors, and never pa : 

the infection.—Pulpit, Vol. 2, p. 270, Ughe 


PROSPECTUS ~ 
, OF THE 


JOURNAL OF HUMAntty, 


AND 


Herald of the ulm. Temperance Society | 


ATH VOL. TO COMMENCE MAY 24, 183). 
hae paper is designed principally to 
the cause of temperance ; and incidentally, 
disseminate sound principles on the subjects of “i 
gion, morality, education, science, literature, audoi, | 
er topics of newspaper discussion and remark, hip an 
adapted for general circulation, without referencs ,. | 
any particulas section of the country ; and in 
dance with this plan, party politics, and a Prttizay 
interference with questions affecting sectional in, | 
ests, ure scrupulously avoided. ; 

‘The materials for a puper of this character 
abundant. Experience has proved that fora ten, 
peranee newspaper to be dull and uninteresting, igo, 
as has been feared, a necessary evil. The discy | 
sion of questions vitally important—such as the dy 
of churches, the immorality of the traffic, and the 
legality of the license system ; the publication of, | 
pious intelligence respecting teniperance SOCIELigg » 
the reports of agents ; accounts of meetings, ang g 
successtul efforts ; statistics, facts, practical regyiy [% 
of every kind ; appeals both to the understanding © 
and to the heart: every thing which industrioys gy. | 
guient can suggest us likely to promote the cagy 
of temperance, combine to give interest and valy 
to such a paper. In addition to these resources, x! 
the clements of a family newspaper are at hand, 
presenting ample scope for the exercise of editorig 
tact and talent. Instead of being at a loss for ing, | 
esting matter, the great task of the editor is judicious 
ly to select and skilfully to condense from the amp, 
materials at his command. 

The Journal of Humanity has a liberal and jp. 
creasing patronage in every quarter of the Union; 
and this fact, together with other expressions of the 
continued confidence of the friends of Temperance 
throughout the country, presents conclusive and grt. 
ifying evidence of the estiumation: in which it is held 
The commencement of anew volume sffords a fuy. 
orable opportunity for subscribing. A copy will be 
sent for examination gratuitously, to any town inihe 
United States, if application be made to the publish. | 


ers, post paid. 
Silos TERMS. 


1. For single subscriptions, $2,50 in advance; 
or $3,00 in six months. 

2. Any person who will pay $10 in advance, 
free of postage, shall receive five copies for one year, 

8. ‘To the members of all ‘Temperance Societies, 
who shall transmit through the Secretary of the %. 
ciety to which they belong, postage paid, $10, five 
copies of the Journal will be sent for one year, and 
one copy gratis for six months ; and eleven copies 
for $20, 

4. A farther discount will be made to thow 
Temperance Societies or companies of individuals, 
who may wish to kecome responsible for twenty co- 
pies or upwards. Applications on this subject wil 
receive prompt attention. 

Communications may be addressed (post paid) te 
W. R. Cotuier, itor, or FLaee & Gov, j 
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Publishers, Andover, Masa. Green pie 
Andover, April, 1832. iba te 
GEORGE PUTMAN, skis 
HAIR DRESSER AND PERFUMER, m D, Shad . 
AS removed his Dressing-Rvom from No. ae 

211, Washington street, to the new build- ae ‘ 

ing No. 2, Broomfield-street, which has been fit- H. Francis 

ted up (by his own direction) in a manner calcu- be orate 
lated to afford the greatest possible amount of h Casey .. . 
comfort to Gentlemen while under his well known Sharpless. 
skilful operation. The chairs are so easy—the ‘ yy 
cushions so yielding to the touch—the razors and ; yea Niece 

as Hambleton 


other cutting instruments so keen and smooth—t 
copious supply of warm water so soft and pure— 
towels, either crash or diaper, so clean and sweet 
—himself and assistants so polite and accomm- 
dating ;—in short the tout ensemble of his new 
Establishment so well contrived and neatly a 


Peck : 
as Williams } 
P. Whipper 


e Cary 








ranged, that his customers, one and ail, will w- p Yee Fag 
doubtedly confess with pleasure their entire satix 7 aww 
faction therewith, and make him the happiest of | Sha am 
Tonsors. ; ' ‘al Fi id 
For Gentlemen who may feel desirous of hae [7 '® *3© 
ing exclusive apparatus, he has provided drawem PEI i 
to contain their boxes, brushes, towels, — —_ " 
oils, powder, &c. &e. which articles he will a | 
ways be happy to supply. 6m Marchi0. > wesc 
—=———==— ——_, deteph Phillips, Alder 
BOARDING HOUSE Ja 
FOR THE accommopaTion or Gentes ~ MRL UHI) 








PERSONS OF COLOR, a 

(At the corner of Leonard and Church street, 

NEW-YORK.) : 

HE Proprietor of the above House returns ht 

sincere thanks to his friends and the publi 

for their liberal patronage, during the past seasot 

and solicits a continuance of their favers ; he assis 

them that no pains sha!] be spared to render silk © 
faction to the most fastidious. 

JOHN RICH. 


New-York, March 24, 1832. 
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FRANCIS WILES 


ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and 
public generally, that his House, No. 18, 
Church street, is still open for the aecoumodatios 
genteel persons of color with 


BOARDING AND LODGING 


[> Grateful for past favors, he solicits #0 
tinawnce of the same. His Heuse is in a 
and healthy part of the city, and wo pains or & § 
pense will be spared on his part to render the sla 
tion of those who may honor hiun with their par 
age, as comfortable as possible. 

New-York, March 26, 1832. 


JOHN B. P 
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NO. 2 & 3; eh refuge fe 

In rear of Dock Square, near City Taver™ ¥* ag: Prine, 
OnIZALION 

BOSTON, ‘pled down the 

HAS ON HAND AND FUR SALE, ecipires of Bare 

150 boxes Cologne Water, some ve ion .. ig 
extra ; d on it, “Wisane 

300 doz. old English Windsor Soap ;_ what -we lay tn 
275 German Hones, some very large size 5 : Wilberfores. Se 
40 doz. small bottles Bear’s Grease ; Au Sable, in ih 
20 doz. Lathering Brushes ; his M4. Tt commene 
10 doz. of Gentlemen’s Stocks, part of whiel of London, (Lor 
of the most splendid. colors ; horth-westwardly 

5 doz. Hair Cutter’s Shears ; teh on Lake Hu 


20 doz. small bottles Cocoa Nut Oil ; 


6 doz. size Curling Tongs. 
arr g veep 





